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THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. 


BY REV. ORRAMEL H. GULICK, 


Among the great events that have 
transpired in Japan, one of the most im- 
portant is the proclamation of a Consti- 
tution by the Emperor, which took place 
in Tokyo, amid great rejoicings and with 
due pomp, on the 11th day of February. 
This particular day is accounted to be 
the two thousand five hundred and forty- 
ninth anniversary of the accession of 
Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor of the 
Imperial House, from which the present 
august sovereign claims descent in un- 
broken line. 

Eight years ago the Emperor promised 
that nine years from that date he would 
grant a national representative assembly. 
With characteristic promptness, a year in 
advance, he proclaims a Constitution 
which at once marks the transition of 
Japan from the condition of an absolute 
monarchy to that of a constitutional gov- 


ernment. 


It isa remarkable evidence that the 
condition of the whole human race is 
happier in this, the nineteenth century, 
than in the ages past, that such an event 
as the granting of a Constitution by an 
autocratic ruler should be effected in this 
peaceful and statesman-like manner. 
What in sO many other countries has 
only been wrung from the unwilling ruler 
by war and violent revolution has been 
effected in our day, and before our eyes 
—not without effort—but in a peaceful 
and happy manner. ‘There is no aliena- 
tion or heart-burning on the part of a 
dcwn-trodden people, but rather the loy- 
alty of the nation to the _ illustrious 
house and to the present honored ruler 
is quickened and strengthened. 

The new Constitution is a very re- 
markable document. It has been pre- 
pared by the foremost statesmen of this 
progressive land with great care, and is 
the result of eight years’ study. Besides 
the constitution properly so-called, sever- 
al Imperial ordinances, co-ordinate or 
supplementary to the Constitution, were 
proclaimed at the same time—namely, 
the Imperial ordinance concerning the 
House of Peers, the law of the Houses, 
the law of election of Representatives, 
and the law of finance. The Constitu- 
tion and each of these four ordinances is 
signed and sealed by the Emperor and 
by his ten ministers of State, and the 
whole may be spoken of as the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire. <A few of the more 
prominent features of this body of law 
are the following: 

In the first chapter of the Constitution 
proper the abundant prerogatives of the 
Emperor are carefully provided for. Ar- 
ticle X declares that the Emperor deter- 
mines the organization of the different 
branches of the Administration, and the 
salaries of all civil and military officers, 
and appoints and dismisses the same. 
He has the supreme command of the 
army and navy, declares war, makes 
peace, concludes treaties, proclaims the 
law of siege, convokes and prorogues the 
Imperial Diet, dissolves the House of 
Representatives, confers titles of nobility 
—and, in short, is the head of tke Em- 
pire, 

Under the rights and duties of subjects 
we note that no Japanese subject shall be 
arrested, detained, tried or punished, un- 
less according to law; except as provided 
for by law, his house shall not be entered 
Or searched without his consent. ‘“Jap- 
anese subjects shall, within limits not 
prejudicial to peace and order, and not 
antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.”” The 
ad of his letters shall remain invio- 
ate, 

_The chapter on the Imperial Diet pro- 
vides for two legislative assemblies, styled 
the House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives, which are to sit as sep- 
arate bodies. This Diet 1s to be con- 
voked every year, commencing from 
1890, for a three-months session. These 
Houses may present addresses to the 
Emperor, and may receive petitions from 
the subjects. The Ministers of State 
may take seats and speak~in either 
House. 

The Ministers of State shall give their 
advice to the Emperor, and be responsi- 
ble for it; shall countersign all laws, Im- 
perial ordinances and rescripts. The 
Privy Council shall deliberate upon im- 
portant matters of State, when they have 
been consulted by the Emperor. 

The judges shall be appointed from 
among those who possess the proper 
qualifications, and cannot be easily de- 
Prived of their position. 

The expenditure and revenue of the 
State require the consent of the Imperial 
Diet by means of an annual Budget. All 
€xpenditures over-passing the appropria- 
ions shall subsequently require the ap- 
Probation of the Imperial Diet. The 
Budget shall be first laid before the 

‘Ouse of Representatives, but the expen- 
ditures of the Imperial house shall be 

efrayed every year out of the national 
treasury, according to the present fixed 
amount for the same, and shall not re- 


the consent thereto of the Imperial 
ie 


When it has become necessary to 
amend this Constitution, a project to that 
effect shall be submitted to the Imperial 
Diet by Imperial order. All the above 
are among the provisions of the Consti- 
tution proper. In the Imperial ordi- 
nances, subsidiary to the Constitution 
and proclaimed on the same occasion, 
we note the following: 

The House of Peers will consist mostly 
of the members of the Imperial family— 
princes, marquises, counts, viscounts and 
barons; but provision is also made for a 
class of members who are in a small de- 
gree elective by a few of the most 
wealthy men of each province, The 
President and Vice-President of the 
House of Peers shall be nominated by 
the Emperor from among the members 
to serve fora term of seven years, and 
their annual allowance shall be respect- 
ively $4,000 and $2,000, 

The House of Representatives shall 
consist of three hundred members, who 
are to be elected for aterm of four years. 
The President and Vice-President of the 
House of Representatives shall be nomi- 
nated by the Emperor from among three 
candidates respectively elected by the 
House for each of those offices. The 
annual allowance for the President is 
$4,000, for the Vice-President $2,000, 
and for each member $800, besides trav- 
eling fees. The Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents and members shall not be allowed 
to decline (!) their respective annual al- 
lowances. 

The law of election for members of 


the House of Representatives declares 


that an elector must be a Japanese sub- 
ject of not less than twenty-five years of 
age, who has for not less than one year 
previous been paying direct national tax- 
es to the amount of not less than fifteen 
yen (dollars). 

Those alone shall be eligible can- 
didates for election that are male Japan- 
ese subjects of full thirty years of age, 
who have paid not less than fifteen yen 
(dollars), direct national taxes. Shintoo 
priests, and priests and teachers of re- 
ligions of all kinds, shall be ineligible, 
In brief review we note the following 
points : 

1. The Emperor determines the salaries 
of all civil and military officers. Thus 
he retains largely in his own hands the 
distribution of the revenue of the Empire. 

2. The precious boon of freedom of 
religious belief is guaranteed in plain, 
unmistakable terms. By this incoming 
of a civilized constitutional government, 
the long-standing and yet long-obsolete 
edicts against Christianity are swept out 
of sight. These are no longer to tempt 
overzealous Buddhists or benighted 
Shintoo priests to cast stumbling-blocks 
in the way of Christians. 

3. The country is now tobe ruled by 
a responsible ministry. ‘The Ministers 
of State shall give their advice to the 
Emperor, and be responsible for it.” 

To whom are they to be _ responsible, 
to the Emperor or to the Legislative As- 
sembly, called the Diet? Some shall 
answer this question one way, some an- 
Other. 
4. The Budget shall be first laid be- 
fore the House of Representatives. 
This looks as if the Representatives 
were to have some control of the expend- 
iture of the revenue. The power of the 
purse implies the power to control the 
Empire. But examination shows that 
this power is limited by many other re- 
strictive provisions of the constitution. 
How much power the Representatives 
will possess over the purse seems to be 
problematical. 

5. Amendments to the constitution 
can only be proposed by the Emperor. 
“Neither House can receive petitions 
for amending the constitution.” 


6. We notice that the President and 
Vice-President of the House of Peers 
are nominated by the Emperor, and that 
the President and Vice-President of the 
House of Representatives are nominat- 
ed by the Emperor from among the can- 
didates respectively elected by the House 
for each of those offices. 

7, The law of election places the 
property qualification of voters so high that 
it is doubtful whether there will be 100,- 
ooo qualified voters in the Empire. 

A noteworthy point is that the phrase, 
“the people,” does not occur in the con- 
stitution ;the word used is “subjects.” 
In the English translation of the consti- 
tution, the expression “four people” is 
found once; but this is simply a mistake of 
the translator; for in the fapanese version, 
published by authority, the word ‘“‘shim- 
min” is used throughout, and with this 
single exception is correctly translated 
“subjects. ” 

The people have waited with long and 
earnest expectation for the day when 
through a representative assembly they 
should be permitted to have a share in the 
government of their beloved land. Are 


their desires fulfilled, their hopes realized ? | 


When were the ambitions of a young 
man, or the aspirations of an awakening 
nation, fully satisfied? Never. But it 
is safe to say that the most patriotic and 
thoughtful among the people are very 
much pleased at the event. One said 


this is the first step of the ladder ; an- 
other said, eight years ago, that he should 
die happy if he could live to see the day 
when a representative assembly could be 
called into power. | 

Though the people do not yet possess 
everything that a liberty-loving citizen 
could desire ; all must feel that the Em- 
peror’s promise has been well and faith- 
fully fulfilled in the constitution and ac- 
companying ordinances. Many thought 
that no mention would be made in the 
constitution of religious liberty. The 
Christian subjects of the Empire could 
ask. for nothing more satisfactory than 
the brief and unequivocal statement that 
‘Japanese subjects shall enjoy freedom 
of religious belief.” | 

Taken all in all, this constitution and 
collateral laws are the most notable mile- 
stone that has yet been erected in the 
nation’s onward progress. 

The assassination of Mr. Mori, the 
Minister of Education, the most widely 
known of all the heads of departments, 
by his long residence as Foreign Mini- 
ster at Washington, and at the court of 
St. James, which took place in the morn- 
ing, cast a cloud over the festivities of 
the nation’s day of rejoicing. The deed 
had no political significance, and was the 
act of a single religious fanatic, who 
mistakenly thought that Mr. Mori had 
shown disrespect towards the spirits of 
the ancestors, on the occasion of a visit 
thirteen months before to the shrines at 
Ise. The name of Mr. Mori will go down 
to posterity as one of the ten Ministers 
whose signatures are affixed to the con- 
stitution. This signature was doubtless 
the last official act of this ‘tone of Japan’s 
most talented and cultured statesmen.” 

Kumamoto, Japan, March 12, 1889. 


LETTER FROM DR. MAGOUN. 


JAPANESE UNION, 


EpitTors PaciFic: It would not occur 
to one a prior that the simple-hearted 
and single-minded Japanese converts 
would or could originate a plan of union. 


between two or more old historic denom- 


inations. Easily enough it might suggest 
itself to them that Japanese missions 


would be better off and accomplish more} 


without any sects. Whether they would 
proceed to criticise Occidental Christian- 
ity in this regard, without coming to 
England or America for an education, 
admits of doubt. Even then, the feas- 
ibility of organic union among sects 
would seem to be far beyond their con- 
ceptions. Simple as Congregationalism 
would appear to any converts from 
heathenism, Presbyterianism would seem 
more complex by far; and how to 
weld them together, how to imagine it 
—for it is still a work of :imagination— 
required a trained and somewhat ecclesi- 
astical mind. It might task the most 
accomplished strategists in church polity, 
simple or componnd. 
and more readily suggest itself to those 
born into and trained in old church 
orders and regulations than to those 
entirely unversed in them. 

And the testimony of Mr. Neesima, 
Dr. Davis and Mr. Atkinson seems to 
settle this question, especially that of the 
latter in the Advance of the 14th. An 
idea of one national church to those 
who have never known aught but a na- 
tional heathen “cultus”’—the idea of 
Christianity, for example, stepping into 
the semi-political place of Buddhism or 
Taoism or Shintoism, no matter which 
they were born under—is easy enough to 
any people at all civilized. But the Ja- 
panese Christian Convention of 1872 was 
only Japanese in being held in Japan. 
The suggestion of “identity, so far as 
possible, of name and organization in the 


| native churches, in the formation of 


which we (reformed Dutch, Presbyterian, 
and American Board Missionaries) may 
be called to assist,” was clearly non-Ja- 
panese. It was not the idea of a State 
religion. Mr. Atkinson testifies that “the 
Japanese Christians have never forgotton 
their first lesson.” This was a lesson 
these American missionaries gave them, 
not one they gave the missionaries, All 
the subsequent conferences and actions 
were clearly of this one and the same 
foreign origin. Dr. Scudder, not having 
been there in 187.2, cannot, as a new 
comer in Japan, be a real witness, as are 
our three brethren named above. He is 
simply an advocate, and his words can 
only have the force of advocacy, good, 
bad or indifferent. If he should assure 
us that the Convention of Wisconsin or- 
iginated with the “natives” of the old Ter- 
ritory across the river, instead of being 
the work, from its first idea to its last 
particular, of the missionaries of the A. H. 
M. S., we should hardly receive the rev- 
elation with becoming gravity. Was his 
brother-in-law of blessed and sainted 
memory, Rev. John Lewis, of New Dig- 
gings and Platteville, a “Badger” by 
birth, or a native of Walpole, Mass., and 
a New England man all through? | 

I say these things because factitious 
credit has been attempted to be attached 
to the new American Plan of Union in 
Japan by the romance of a purely native 
Origin. The thing, like other things, 


It would earlier 


| must stand on its. own bottom, and be 
judged on its merits. Clear-sighted men 
must needs look at it as it is, or is to be, 
If essentially modified, as is hinted, it 
may be a different thing from what we 
have been discussing, and its merits or 
demerits different. Japan is a new coun- 


try for the experiment, but conventions | 


and plans of union are not new. “I 
have no other light to guide my feet,” 
said Webster on a famous political occa- 
sion, the lamp of experience,” That 
the members of the Board who have had 
any experience of this sort of plan should 
be guided by its results 1s unavoidable, 
All the asseverations in the world that 
this is an utterly new thing, never thought 
of before, an original stroke of the pecul- 
lar genius, or fruit of the peculiar posi- 
tion, of the Japanese, will certainly make 
no difference. | 
_ Nor does the success and usefulness 
of the Wisconsin General and District 
Conventions prove beforehand anything 
at all about a plan for a foreign land 
containing features widely different. 
Congregationalists have not been afraid 
of the former, as they are of the latter. 
Congregational churches have not been 
killed out in Wisconsin, as they have 
elsewhere. This is because of the prom- 
inent Congregational features of the 
Conventions, against which later Presby- 
terians have protested, and proceeded to 
form Presbyteries to displace what had 
worked so happily. I need not particu- 
larize features of the Wisconsin plan. 
You have brethren on your Coast who 
can do it quant. suff. Every feature of 
the new Japan plans must pass scrutiny 
among the supporters of the Board, or 
the Prudential Committee will have no 
right to appropriate funds to carry it out. 
You would hardly expect, would you, a 
Board which has just refused, under such 
pressure, to divert the funds of the 
churches in the interest of a theological 
departure from the faith of the churches, 
to give them, without thorough under- 
standing of all things, in the interest of a 
departure in polity? | 

My pen was set in motion by perusing 


-an Iowa plan of union between Congre- 
} gationalists and Presbyterians in Iowa, 


Once plausible and popular here, which 
came all to naught. The history will be 
given in the forthcoming Life of ‘* Father 
Turner,” but a point or two may be per- 
tinent here. Father Turner, our earliest 
pioneer, earnestly favored it, having once 
been a Presbyterian, and his Quincy 
church having spontaneously become 
Congregational, without his prompting, 
for the sake of peace. My old and 
deeply esteemed friend, Dr. Holbrook, 
was then perhaps too far from the scene 
of the plan, in distant northern Iowa, to 
have shared much in it (I cannot now 
turn to the Old Association records away 
back in the 405’s to see), and his parish- 
ioner, young Mr. Warren, your now ven- 
erable Home Missionary Superintendent, 
probably will hear of it from me for the 
first time. All the details were elabor- 
ately arranged in committee (Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian), a Convention 
appointed, delegates from Father Turner’s 
church, at least, chosen, but the old Pres- 
bytery of Iowa never responded. No 
advantage was given to Presbyterian pol- 
ity in the plan any more than in that of 
Wisconsin. Perhaps this accounts for its 
falling through. But this allusion to it 
may suggest that there are those in the 
Counsels of the Board who are no novices 
in these ‘‘Presbygational” schemes. Let 
the discussion go on upon the merits of 
the case in detail. 


DR. COCHRAN'S BOOK, 


Dr. Cochran’s notable work on the 
Atonement, recently issued by Goodrich: 
of Oberlin, publisher of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, is attracting attention by the 
breadth and thoroughness of its examina- 
tion of the subject, both in Scripture and 
in philosophy. The motto of the book 
might well be, ‘Come now, and let us 
reason together.” If any clear ideas of 
the saving work of Christ, such as every 
generation must get for itself, are to be 
had in our churches, and any of the float- 
ing sentamentalism, such as abounds in 
Abbott on Romans, is to be banished to 
its own place, somebody, at least, minis- 
ters and more intelligent and well-read 
laymen, must master such a work as Dr. 
Cochran’s. I would not recommend it 
for summer reading on excursions, though 
for myself the lighter my recreation (when 
I can get any) the stronger I want some 
of my reading to be, by way of mental 
ballast. The most delightful vacation 
week I ever had was with Prof. Park at 
Joseph Cook’s, with theology ad libitum. 
Yours, Gro, G. MAGOUN. 


lowa College, Mar. 24, 1889. 


Statistics show that on this day (the 
Sabbath) protected by law, the sales of 
liquor are two and one-fourth times the 
average for the other six days, and the 
mischief wrought is in still greater pro- 
portion.—J. C. Bateham. 


Miss Emma Cons, a well-known phil- 
anthropist, has been elected as one of 


the nineteen London Alderman. 


The Weman’s Beard 
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OUR APRIL MEETING. 


As we listened to the reading of the 
missionary letters last week, Wednesday 
afternoon, strange things happened. The 
hitherto decorous furniture of the chapel 
of the First Church, San Francisco, be- 
haved in a most unseemly manner. The 
handsome Brussels carpet rolled itself up 
and walked off; all of the empty chairs 
took hold of arms (too long a line by far), 
and glided serenely through the open 
door ; the cabinet organ began to move 
uneasily from side to side, till, gathering 
momentum, with majestic tread, it moved 
on, till finally it disappeared from sight. 
Silently, mysteriously, wondrous changes 
went on around, till our astonished gaze 
looked out upon several scenes of indoor 
life in Japan, not pictured, written-up, 
ideal Japan, but upon real Japan. Rice 


selves most dextrously, gave us here and 
there Japanesé school-rooms ; in one cor- 
ner a chapel ; on the farther side a Jap- 
anese living-room ; onthis side a hospital 
ward. Our little company of Christian 
women crowded away off to the outmost 
edge of the room during this grand trans- 
formation scene. We begin to discover 
familiar American faces amid the multi- 
tude of unfamiliar Japanese ones. There 
is Miss Denton; that must be one of the 
Osaka school-rooms! and we seek her 
side at once. How glad she is to see us! 
‘This is my class of seven girls in physi- 
ology. Six of them are Christians ” (this 
last ina whisper). “Pray earnestly for the 
seventh; tell your young people to pray 
for her. That one (the brightest looking 
of all), is soon to go to America to study 
medicine. I never go to my classes 
without the determination to say some- 
thing that will bring before the pupils the 
truth. The need of workers here 4s so 
great that I don’t see how any one can 
stay at home. The work is so beautiful !” 
As we look at her beaming face, and the 
eager uplifted faces of “ther girls,’”’ we 
are sure the work is beautiful, and feel a 
new thrill of joy that we can have even 
the least stay-far-away-2t-home share in it. 
Move this sliding screen, and we get a 
glimpse of Miss Richards at hospital 
work ; earnest, faithful, life-saving work 
it is, and soul-saving too! Wecan al- 
most see through into Mrs. Gordon’s sick- 
room, where the merry, busy home-mak- 
er has lain these several months with a 
disabled knee. The waiting time—how 
hard for earnest, active souls, who long 
to be about their Father’s business. 


Here is another Japanese school-room, 
but how crowded it is! Why, this must 
be—it is—our own Kioto school, and 
here is Miss White, of Mills Seminary 
fame! There, too, comes Mrs. Frances 
Hooper Davis from her own home near 
by, still teaching daily classes, but not 
giving her whole time as of yore. Is 
Miss White here all alone, with the care 
of these eighty irresponsible girls, and 


‘| their language as yet unknown? What 


a pity ! Some one should come to her re- 


lief. Miss Wainwright’s time is fully oc- 


cupied with the teaching of music, which 
is imperatively demanded, in order that 
our Christian schools may compete with 
the government schools in _ securing 
scholars. Mrs. Stanford gave daily in- 


struction, but a resident lady missionary is 


very much needed, with whom Miss 
White can share part of the responsibility, 
and who can give continuous hours to 
teaching. How earnest are Mrs. Davis’ 
words ! They echo in our ears to-day so 
long after their utterance—‘We must 
have another lady teacher in the Kioto 
school.” This school has been long dear 
to the heart of our Pacific Board. Its 
graduates are filling most important po- 
sitions in Kioto and vicinity. Can we 
listen quietly to this note of entreaty? 
Ought we not to give it’added emphasis, 
as we pass it on to the readers of our 
column? 

See in the distance Miss Gunnison at 
a school-room door in the Kobe school. 
She motions to us to enter quietly, and 
we hear not the voice of recitation, but 
voices of prayer and praise. We listen 
with bowed heads and tearful eyes to 
these girls, as one after another adds her 
tribute to the power of Christ’s -love. 
Eighty acknowledged their new-found 
Savior, and our hearts are full to over- 
flowing ! Our Savior is their Savior, too ! 
Doubting, hesitating Christian, do not 
foreign missions pay? We leave that 
Japanese school-room feeling that we 


have been treading on holy ground. 


{ 


mats and folding screens, arranging them- 


and we our. footsteps thitherward. 
We see a Japanese audience listening to 
Japanese pastors in Okayama. Ah! here 


brought this large company together. 
This is one’ of many revival services 
which have been held of late, with great 
results. Thespeaker’s tone and manner 
are full of earnestness, as he pleads with 
his audience to turn from the “error of 
their ways.” 

But do our eyes deceive us? What 
48 going to happen now? ‘The rice mats 
are all in mid-air, the screens too are 
whirling past us, all making funny little 
good-bve courtesies as they go—and who 
are these people coming? They are in 
Chinese dress—they are carrying a big 
kettle—they put it down in our very 
midst, and immediately the walls, the 
floor, the furnishings, the very air, be- 
comes Chinese—we are in the midst of 
China. 

Just here a great rustling is beard. The 
revered guardians of the First Church 
can stand these innovations no longer. 
Stepping down from their frames, with 
solemn step and slow, they move off also, 
a silent and very dignified proces- 
sion. But where is the conjuror who 
has called into being this Chinese com- 
hany? Here she comes, in merry, glee- 
ful mood, introducing us with the utmost 
cordiality to the various members of the 
great Ho family, from a district near Pang 
Chia Chuang, China. Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith makes us all friends at once. We 
view with great interest the immense ket- 
tle when we hear that it holds in its iron 
grasp the fortunes of the whole Ho family. 
We watch the making of the famous 
meat-dumplings ; we sympathize with the 
unfortunate youth who has been rejected 
by one hundred Chinese girls, because 
he belongs to a Christian family; we 
condole with the poor mother queen-bee, 
to whom comes all of the careand much 
of the work, and who is so tired all the 
time. We wish that all the circle of our 
friends might make the acquaintance of 
this family through introduction by Mrs. 
Smith. We heartily wish that all the 
friends of our Board might have been at 
our April meeting. 

. ss 

SAM JONES. 

Dear PaciFic: I want to thank you 
for printing in full the three sermons of 
‘Sam Jones,” that he pleases to call him- 
self. Those three sermons are treasures 
of infinite value. Not only to the Christ- 
ian reader, but the seeker after the true 
riches, will there find rest and peace— 
the way to heavenly glory ; pardon and 
life is made therein very clear and plain. 
to every candid mind, and I have not a. 


three sermons in the Paciric will be 
blessed of God to the salvation of many 
precious souls. 

It has been my privilege to attend the 
day meetings of Mr. Jones morning and 
evening, and I am free to say that every 
one that I have heard (perhaps a score 
or more) have contained the very marrow 
of the gospel of our blessed Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, and this very day I have 
conversed with several young ladies who 
have confessed that they were perfectly 
charmed with his teachings ; and others 
belonging to the Episcopal, and to no 
church, have each in their turn felt 
as though they could not lose one of 
his teachings. I feel sure that the 
churches of our city and State will be 
greatly strengthened by this plain, home- 
ly exposition of God’s Word. 


Moody sowed the good seed of the 
Word of Life in his month’s work here, 
and Sam Jones followed in his wake and 
harrowed in the seed, and now let Chris- 
tians go to work and gather in the 
sheaves of golden grain now ripened. 

The churches of the Pacific Coast are 


there was to be a shaking up of the dry 
bones, and that large additions were be- 
ing added to the churches north and south 
of us, 

Is it not wonderful to think that here 
in this wicked city both Moody and 
Jones could for a month following each 
other draw full houses day and evening 
to study God’s Word, to hear the gospel 


home-thrusts on sin and iniquity—say, on 
an average, 15,000 hearers during the 
#’ service, and 5,000 at night (rain or 
shine). | 
Again, to see the close attention paid 


hearers, was remarkable. Some would 
go an hour before the hour of service in 
order to secure a seat. No carpet or 
matting on the floor, and yet one could 
almost hear a pin drop during the service. 
Surely, God has a blessing in store for 
California. 


The Farmer’s Voice says that a law 


Germany, forbidding the granting of a 
marriage licensé to a person abdicted to 
the use of intoxicating drink. 


The grand total of receipts from the 
| Inaugural ball is reported by the Finance 


| An eloquent speaker’s voice is heard, | 


| Committee to have been $125,046. © 
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Contributions. 


FAITH AND THE SPIDER 


One day I sat in my chair, 

With eyes upturned in the air, 
Nor saw the black little thing 
That slid down the slend’rest strin 
You ever did see, | 
And sat beside me; 

’"T was a little black spider! 


I thought to catch it, 
Stretched hand to snatch it; 
Quick as thought the little thing 
Gathered in its slender string, 
upward hied her, 
This little spider! 
The slender thread, 
Up which she sped, 
Like faith, had saved her! 
G. F. G. M. 


Olema, Cal., March 24, 1889. 
PROHIBITION. 


The result of the recent presidential 
election is not, as regards prohibition, 
such as to disappoint the most sanguine 
friends of the cause. But because we 
have no reason to expect that the de- 
struction of the saloon will be the central 
thought in the political organization of 
the next four years, it does not follow 
that the friends of temperance must sit 
down to await another presidential cam- 
paign before any hopeful work can be 
done in this much-needed reform. When 
we consider the magnitude of the liquor 
traffic of to-day, and how it is affecting 
the home life of our country, as well as 
the indifference with which it is regarded 
by many who are themselves of temperate 
habits, we may well ask that those who 
hold the ballot in their hands consider 
the matter of prohibition. It does not 
seem a brave thing for the law-makers of 
our land to leave this whole business of 
the saloon to bands of praying women 
and temperance organizations. All hon- 
or to them! But though prayer be the 
natural reaching out of the finite to the 
infinite; the carrying of our sources of 
disquiet tothe fountain of all restfulness ; 
yet, while we “pray devoutly,” we must 
‘hammer stoutly.” We must bear in 
mind the command of the brave general 
of the Revolution, ‘‘Trust in providence, 
but keep your powder dry.’”’ It seems as 
if we, as a people, are resting as securely 
in the idea of the national prosperity of 
this fair land, that we do not take in the 
whole breadth of the liquor question. 


There are 200,000 saloons in the 
United States today, which is equiva- 
lent to saying there are 200,000 places 
for reducing the standard of the 
morals of our country ; for forging fet- 
ters for the enslavement of our Repub- 
lic. There are that many places of 
business which are stumbling-blocks in 
the way of our national safety and well- 
fare. The old arguments of personal 
liberty are impotent, indeed. Why should 
more freedom be granted to the saloon, 
which is creating a demand where none 
before existed, that it may profit by sup- 
plying that demand, than to any other 
class of persons who are usurping our 
national wealth without giving an equiva- 
lent for it? Though men may argue on 
the right of the saloon to exist, if honest 
they can not do other than admit it to be 
a detriment to the country. The en- 
lightened judgment of mankind must 
condemn the business as a_ business, 
The Inter Ocean some time ago gave to 
the public some startlin+ facts. It says 
from seventy-five to ninety per cent. of 
the casualties and pauperism of the city 
of Chicago can be traced directly to the 
saloon ; that sixty per cent. of the in- 
mates of Joilet penitentiary are by 
their own confession intemperate men; 
that three-fourths of the work of the 
police, and the business of the criminal 
and police courts is caused by them. 
And yet, in the face of these facts, it is 
agreed that the law shall not interfere 
with the liquor question. The giving of 
poison to a single person meets with the 
severest penalty of the law; the selling 
of poison to the masses is recognized by 
Government as the right of the rum-sell- 
er, though he who buys the liquor is 
often under an influence which is almost 
beyond his control. It is argued that 
the legislation in the cause of intemper- 
ance would not be effective ; the laws 
would be broken. Are not the laws 
against theft and murder broken? Why 
not as well abolish those laws because 
all men do not regard them? We are 
told that the Maine law has been a fail- 
ure. It is said that one hundred and 
twenty dram-shops are to be found inthe 
city of Bangor—a bad thing, indeed, for: 
any city. But we are informed on the 
best of authority that an open bar or a 
drunken man on the streets are things to 
be noted, not taken for granted. Ifthe 
Maine law has accomplished no other 
good thing, it is certainly an immeasur- 
able gain if the work of drunkard-mak- 
ing is not done in public places—if chil- 
dren are taught to regard it as they doother 
crimes ; and because there is liquor sold 
in the State of Maine, because there have 
been offenders against the law, should all 
legislation against this great evil cease? 
These last few years have witnessed seri- 
ous trouble in our land, from anarchists, 
labor strikes, and kindred evils. Should 
we, therefore, give up all effort to main- 
tain peace or make new laws for the wel- 
fare of our citizens? Those who would 
apologize for the liquor traffic cite the 
fact of the immense revenue with which 
it furnishes the public treasury, an apol- 


ogy too flimsy to demand refutation, 


when we consider the expense of the 
work of the police, the maintaining crim- 
inal and police courts, hospitals, jails, 
prisons, alms-houses and asylums, all of 
which the saloon is so large a factor in 
rendering necessary, and the expense for 
which must be met by the taxpayers of 
our land. The excessive taxation, the 
aching hearts, the desolate homes, the 


evils destructive and increasing, should 
make those who loves€heis,, country ».ask 
that the American sal6on be buried un- 
der the ballot of the American fréeman. 

There are to be found Christian men 
who tell us that the time’ for prohibitory 
laws has not yet arrived, For what are we 


there shall be more than 200,000 drink- 
ing- places, causing poverty and anarchy 
and crime in our land ? until they shall 
demand tribute of other homes, and lie 
in wait for the babes in our arms, who 
will soon be the youths of our country ? 
until the tyranny of the saloon shall be 
yet more oppressive? until more dyna- 
mite shall be distributed in our cities? 
and until America is a free country in 
name alone? Surely, the liquor question 
stands neat before the law-makers of to- 
day, so grave a problem as to demand 
careful and intelligent consideration. 
Moral suasion has been tried long enough. 
Will anything short of prohibitory laws 
materially lessen this whole evil business, 
from polite wine-bibbling to the gutter? 
Were I. asked why I, a woman whose 
home had not been darkened by the 
shadow of this evil, should make the 
question of prohibition as a paramount 
one, my answer would be that of many 
another mother in our land, ‘‘My arm 
is round my own little son, and love 
knows the secret of grief.” For myriads 
of homes are being poisoned. The 
strength of the American people is being 
wasted. The manhood is taken from 
our youth. Men are hurried to dishon- 
ored graves. 


Clearly the duty of thinking men ard 
women is to agitatethis question. I am 
told by Christian men that voting the 
Prohibition ticket is giving a vote to the 
opposing political party. Are then the 
questions at issue so grave that this which 
seems to be the problem of the hour 
must be set aside? Must policy always 
stand at the front? Did the early apos- 
tles of the anti-slavery movement con- 
sider whether it was politic for them to 
cry aloud that the bound go free? But 
with a spirit eager, earnest and brave, 
with strohg convictions, profound feel- 
ings and magnificent courage,they brush- 
ed away obstacles like cobwebs, and pre- 
vented the Northern heat from being lulled 
to sleep. Did Harriet Beecher Stowe ask if 
it were policy when she gave to the world | 
the wonderful story of ‘ Uncle Tom,’’when 
she opened the log cabin of the slave, 
and gave sO grand an impulse toward 
freedom? Must not every great move- 
ment demand and receive sacrifice? 
When the hero of Harper’s Ferry, with 
less than twenty men, made war upon 
the slavery empire, the slave-holder call- 
ed him a madman; the conservatives 
trembled over his fanaticism; but the 
radical heart of the North was set to 
throbbing, heart-throbbings that never 
ceased until with the fiery Sherman they 
swept the path of desolation from ‘‘At- 
lanta to the Sea;” until they met Sheri- 
dan when he rode from Winchester town 
to save the day; “and until the veterans 
of the lost cause” left Richmond for their 
homes where the sanguinary tide of war 
had ebbed and flowed through those weary 
years. Has ever yet any great move- 
ment been accomplished by irresolution 
and inactivity P How can our nation be 
be indifferent to this grave question ? 
When the two hundred thousand drink- 
ing places forms each a distinct center of 
force that 1s aggressive to our honor and 
to the best interests of our home life, 
is it not time that the American con- 
science be aroused, that a devotion 
to country give her an inspiration to do 
battle with this terrible enemy, that 
conservatism and policy should retreat, 
that the people of our land meet this 
foe as bravely as did the handful of men 
who gathered on the village green of 
Lexington little more than a century ago 
to resist the chains which bound them— 
chains not more galling than the liquor- 
traffic of to-day is forging for us in the 
midst of the civilization of this nine- 
teenth century? Mary P. Arms. 
Beckworth, Plumas county, Cal. 


THINGS DONE UNDER THE SUN. 


I am a traveler. And in my travels 
up and down the world, I one day meta 
man whose appearance at once arrested 
my attention. His countenance beamed 
forth light and hope, and in his hand he 
held a Book. We exchanged the usual 
greetings of the day, and he inquired of 
me how I did, and if I was a stranger in 
those parts. I told him I was a traveler, 
traveling up and down the world to see 
and know things done under the sun, 
I perceived that my manner of expres- 
sion bewildered him a little at first, but 
he soon recovered himself, and without 
further remark, asked me about my soul, 
and whether I was at peace with God. 
For the moment, I. had in my mind a 
very sharp answer, but the man and his 
book—a mysterious power—completely 
scabbarded my words, and I said that in 
the world in which I live, we scarcely 
think of soul or God; that I had no 
hope but from day to day, and that 
peace with God was to me, strange lan- 
guage. He replied, ‘Sad life and sad- 
der hope,” and asked me to sit down 
with him on a seat close by. I did as 
he requested. And, now, I said, if I 
may ask what is your name? “I am” 
he said, “an embassador of Christ, the 
Son of God; I am a preacher.” And 
continuing, he remarked that he had 
good news for me from heaven. And 
he opened his Book, and read of God 
and his Son, Jesus, and Jesus’ love for 
men, and glorious life beyond, and the 
Christian home in heaven. For he call- 
ed those Christians who walked accord- 
ing to the Book. And he read further 
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.of one family—Chrjst the head and G 

‘This, indeed, was news to me, and 
while he read I felt somewhat gladden- 
ed in my heart, and my desire was great 
to Know more ofsthis new way. The 
preacher arose from his seat, and invited 
meéto his home, which was about a mile 
distant, to take supper with him, express- 


him over night as it was now near even- 
ing. I accepted the invitation, chiefly, 
because, as I said, I wished to know 
more of the good news, and I may add 
of the preacher, too. The evening was 
} spent in listening to the embassador of 
Christ read the Book, and much did I 
learn of God and Christ, and the glory 
of the lives of those who lived as the 
Book told them, and of the household of 
faith and of the Christian family. And 
thus the time was spent even to a late 
hour of the night. The morning came, 
and with it the time for my departure. 
Now, I saw that the preacher was very 
poor, and that himself and family lacked 
the comforts of life. And I said to him, 
‘You of the way of the Book have little 
earthly riches.” Are you a large family 
scattered over the earth?” He answer- 
ed, ‘‘There are many Christians in the 
world.” 

I was about to say good morning, 
when he put into my hand a copy of 
the Book, or, as he now called it, the 
Old and New Testaments, and requested 
me to read and study it, which I promis- 
ed todo. Putting into his hand a piece 
of gold, I bade him good-bye and went 
my way. | 

Again, I found myself a_ traveler 
traveling up and down the world to 
see and know things done under the sun. 

Now, as opportunity was offered me, 
I read and studied the Book, and be- 
came more and more interested in its 
teachings—love to God, love to man, 
Christians one family, Christians pure, 
and much more of like nature. And J 
was anxious to see and know more of 
the Christian family of which the preach- 
er spoke. To that end I quickened my 
pace, and after a few days I found my- 
self in one of our large cities, and as I 
was walking along one of its broad 
thoroughfares, I drew near a large stone 
structure, over the entrance of which I 
saw the words, ‘Enter Thy Gates With 
Thanksgiving.” While I was standing 
by the large arch-way which led to the 
building, I heard voices within singing, 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” And then 
came to my mind the words of the 
preacher, “The kingdom of the Lord 
shall fill the whole earth.” 

So I'thought, perhaps, these are they of 
the Christian family which are scattered 
throughout the world. And while these 
thoughts were passing through my mind, 
several men and women and children, 
richly clad, passed by and passed in. 
Soon others passed by and entered also. 
But none looked my way nor spoke. And 
I said, ‘‘This cannot be where Christians 
meet ; this cannot be they who are of 
the way of the Book.” I determined, 
however, to inquire of the next passer- 
by. And soon the opportunity came, 
and I asked the young man who came 
near, ‘‘What building is this, and who are 
the people passing in?” He said, ‘This 
is a church where Christians meet to 
worship, and the people you see going 
in are the Christians.” | 


Thus assured, I entered, although a 
little doubt lingered in my mind as to 
whether these people were really those of 
the way of the Book, for these people 
seemed so unlike the preacher and his 
family who read to me of the Christian 


peace with God. 


I found a seat about midway down 
the aisle. 
when a young man, dressed in a suit of 
broadcloth and a ring on his finger, 
came to me, and said in a low but au- 
thoritive tone: ‘Come with me. This 
seat is occupied. A gentleman owns 
this pew who pays a large sum per 
year for it ; and perhaps he will be pres- 
ent this morning as the weather is fine, 
and there is special music to be render- 
ed.”” I obeyed, and was shown a seat 
in the rear. I said, “I have surely been 
misinformed; these people are certainly of 
some other book.” Even as I uttered 
the last word the man, whom I had 
noticed as I came in, sitting on a plat- 
form, arose and unrolled a bundle of 
papers and began to read. He said he 
would speak from the Word of God as 
recorded in the Gospel of Matthew, 
xxiii: 8, ‘For one is your Master, even 
Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” I re- 
membered the words, that they were the 
same as I had read in the Book, and I 
was glad, because now I thought to hear 
more of the new way. But the man 
spoke of things that men are wont to 
speak about in my world. He talked 
about science and evolution and the 
various philosophies, and closed with the 
remark, ‘May the good Lord help us to 
do his will!” ‘Then the choir sang ; but 
I knew not what they sang;I heard no 
words. The singing ceased, and the 
man on the platform bowed his head, and 
we were dismissed. | 

I went my way and no man took my 
hand, nor exchanged a greeting, nor ask- 
ed me how fared my soul, nor about my 
peace with God. And I said, “Surely, 
these are of some other book.” And 
then I recalled the teaching of the 
preacher and his Book—“Christians of 
one family, Christ’s love for men, if a 
man has not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of his.” And I repeated what I 
had already said, ‘Surely, these are of 
some other book. 

Again, I am a traveler, traveling up 


way and asked me about my soul and my. 


I was seated only a moment, 


ing, also, his desire that I remain with 


TWO KINDS OF YOKES:. 


It was such a weary looking woman 
who came to my room and sat down that 
afternoon, that my heart rose up at once 
in compassion. I knew the_ history of 
my friend’s life, and how different it was 
from what she had hoped for and ex- 
pected in her younger days. She was 
one of the strong, brave, patient women 
who take up their. burdens and carry 
them daily, with seldom a respite and al- 
most never a complaint. 

This’ day was an exceptional one. 
There was a cloud on her spirit and a 
shadow on her bright face. 

‘You are not quite well,” I said, hop- 
ing the apparent depression was only a 
transient illness that a little rest would 
cure. 

‘‘Tf that were all,” she replied, “I 
could bear it, but I am so down-hearted 
to-day Iam a burden to myself.” 

She had evidently come to unburden 
her heart of some pressure, and I let her, 
for the relief it would be to her nerves, 
talk on until the mood began to spend 
itself in expression. 

It was the very common story of care- 
taking and useful lives. Work, work, 
unending work in the home ; an aged one 
and a feeble one in the household ; a few 
querulous and unreasonable spirits to en- 
counter day after day, with no one to 
steady and balance the jostlings and the 
perplexities that arise in ill-conditioned 
companionships. There were other cares 
outside of home that claimed her judg- 
ment and her strength; and there were 
precious interests she longed to enter for 
which she had neither time nor strength 
remaining. The sense of all this had 
come upon mind and heart that day, and 
the weight seemed an intolerable bond- 
age. 

a Iam shut up in this cage and I can- 
not get out,” she moaned in the depths 
of her discouragement. 

“ You dear soul!” I said, when a pause 
gave me opportunity to speak. ‘It is 
hard—lI know it is hard. God knows it, 
too, and how hard it is to flesh and to 
spirit.” 

‘He knows,” she added, ‘‘and yet he 
lets it be so. I wonder sometimes how 
Christ could say his yoke was easy and 
his burden light.” . 

“Supposing we look at this matter as 
it is, for a moment. You feel that the 
duties and burdens of your life are a yoke, 
the badge of servitude.” 

*T do feel exactly so,” she said. 

‘And yet, a great proportion of this 
care and toil is the service of love, which 
nothing would tempt you to relinquish.”’ 

“Q yes, of course ; I wouldn’t give up 
my family for any consideration.” 

‘And those who are not quite your 
own, who furnish so many trials, so much 
discipline—you are sure that they are 
given to you in God’s special providence, 
and that the care is a duty ?” | 
‘Yes; but duty can bea heavy yoke.” 
‘Undoubtedly ; but being a duty given 
by God, it is his yoke laid upon your 
neck,” 
‘Well, you remind me of what a good 
man usedto say: ‘Christ says his yoke 
is easy,and I’m bound to find it so. 
When it galls and crushes I know I’m 
not wearing it rightly.’ I often think of 
his words when my yoke hurts.” 

“Do you suppose all our yokes are 
what Christ means, when he speaks of 
his own?” my friend inquired. 

“Very far from it. I once learned a 
lesson about yokes, and I have felt many 
times since then that mine was nothing 
in cOmparison with many, Your bur- 
dens, dear friend, heavy as they are, are 
honest, honorable burdens, and you will 
carry them home to-day as a lighter 
weight than you brought here.”’ 

‘‘That is what I came for,” she said, 
with a smile. 

“Some years ago I employed a woman 
who was a stranger to me. She was in- 
telligent and capable, and our relations 
were pleasant enough until I made an 
unhappy discovery. ‘The woman was in 
trouble, thus revealing the secret of a 
wayward life. I had never been called 
to acquaintance with such circumstances, 
and the sadness of it touched me with 
deep compassion. She was glad to con. 
fide to me her distresses, and to ask 
counsel and kindness. It was not her 
first offense, or first punishment, as she 
frankly confessed. She was in great 
straits; what to do, where to go, she 
knew not. Her burden of mental dis- 
tress, of perplexity, of despair, was heavy, 
indeed. It was a yoke of sin which she 
could neither carry nor put off. Howshe 
wept and repented——wept, and kept on 
sinning; wept, and resisted the only 
course that could bring her to peace! I 
never had, in all my experience, such an 
opportunity to show Christ to a needy 
soul—was, perhaps, never so moved to 
snatch a brand from the burning. It 
was apparently in vain; the poor girl 
went her way with the. hardest yoke a 

woman can bear, bowing her down; the 

heaviest burden, crushing her woman- 
hood into the dust. Since that day, dear 
friend, I have felt that the yoke of honest 
duty—Christ’s yoke laid upon my weak- 

ness—was light; and that the yoke of sin 

was the only really intolerable burden.” 
“Oh!” sobbed my friend, ‘what, in- 
deed, is the service on which we can ask 

Goud’s blessing to the servitude of sin?” 

‘‘We have our tried days,” I contin- 

ued, “our hard days, our days of per- 

plexity and distress, even, when almost 

any of us feel that our lot is bitter; but, 

what if we should pause when the pressure 

of trial is most severe, and think of other 

lives and their burdens, not only of the 

honest lives whose afflictions weigh them 

down, but of the poor souls who sink 

under that sorrow of the world which 


the yoke hardest of all to bear.” 


her own troubles, and so I told the sad 
story at some length. It did not lighten 
one care, or lessen one annoyance, or 
open the door to one privilege desired, 


ing was changed, and she went home 
with a more cheerful spirit. She told 
me, afterwards, that she felt as if she had 
taken a tonic that had braced her heart 
up to begin its work again. E. Y. B. 


A PARABLE OF THE GRAIN FIELDS. 


BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


(I speak to my boys and girls in para- 
bles sometimes, and should like to know 
what some of the other brethren are do- 


ing.) 


two grain fields. Two farmers prepared 
a field apiece to sow seed in. One was 
in a great hurry, and plowed lightly and 
harrowed only a little, and sowed cheap 
seed, and did everything as quickly as 
he could. The other took time to plow 
deep and to harrow well, and did every- 
thing the best he could, and sowed the 
hest seed he could find. The seed took 
root, and the grain grew in both fields. 
The grain of the first farmer, that did 
everything in a hurry, grew fast and tall, 
and stood erect, and from a distance 
looked very good. The farmer was very 
proud of it, because he was often told 
that his grain looked so well. And he 
would sometimes say: “I didn’t take 
much pains, not half as much as my 
neighbor over there. There’s really no 
need of it, forhis grainain’t half as good as 
mine.” The other grain was rather slow 
coming up through the ground, and slow 
growing afterwards, and when full grown 
was not very tall, and really looked very 
short, for the heads were bowing. Ifthe 
other field could talk it would say, 
‘‘What is the matter with you? Why 
don’t you grow tall like me and stand 
right up straight and pretty?” But the 
harvest-time came. As they were taking 
the mowing-machine through the first 
field, they said, ‘*This grain is not as 
thick and full as it looks.” As they went 
through the other field they said, ‘How 
much better is this than it looks!” The 
first was large straw and little heads ; 
the second was little straw and large, full 
heads. Both went through the thresh- 
ing-machine, and they had twice as 
much wheat from the field that did not 
look so well as from the other. 

_ The lessons are many. Don’t be ina 
hurry to boast that yours is better than 
another. Don’t depend too much on 
looks. Some things and some people 
are better than they look; others are not 
as good. As the Indian preacher said, 
“A man with white skin may have a 
black heart, and one with dark skin may 
have a white heart.’’ Learn, also, that 
you cannot expect anything to be real 
good if you doitina hurry. Do your 
work well if you expect the best results. 
If you slight your work you must expect 
more straw than wheat, much that Is not 
valuable and little of the really good. If 
you slight your lessons and do them in a 
hurry you may get along very well for a 
time; you may guess through your exam- 
ination pretty well and make quite a 
show. But it will be more straw than 
wheat, more show than knowledge. The 
time will come sooner or later when some 
people will know that you are only a 
sham. Remember, also, that the lo‘ty 
and boastful in spirit are apt to be light- 
headed, while the lowly and modest have 
full heads. The branch that has the 
most fruits on bends the lowest. 


What does drink cost in human mis- 
ery? Can I count the leaves of the for- 
est, or the sands upon the shore? And 


sighing of the leaves of illimitable forests, 
and the plashing on the shores of unfath- 
onable seas. It costs us millions of 
money, myriads of criminals, thousands 
of paupers, thousands of ruined women, 
hundreds of thousands of men and wo- 
men goaded by misery into suicide or 
madness, with every blossom in what 
might have been the garland of their 
lives blighted as by a Fury’s breath. 
Shall it be nothing to you that the blood 
of your brothers and sisters, in this great 
family of God, is being daily poured up- 
on the altar of this deadilier Moloch of 
a Tophet more awful than that of Hin- 
nom’s Vale? While in disowning that you 
are your brother’s keeper, you become 
his Cain.—Canon Farrar. 


‘7 


SG CuricurRA | 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere, Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MAss. 

&@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


p PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
‘the only pain-killing plaster. 265c. 


** Bestcure for colds cough , cOnsamption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler 
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e use the grace of God has pre- 


served us from thé outward degradations 
of sin; but we may be humbly thankful 
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Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


IMPBOVEMENTS HAVE 
been mide in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influsnces of the school are of the best, 
and its location a1d sarroundings are unsnr- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particular3, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal, 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., .. Professors, 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D.,’ 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. — 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


fees School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en‘eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor: or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


pe COLLEGE COURSE corrésponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 

Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable natura. Ourrisulum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorough prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 
REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


SEEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND§AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL < BEEBE, 


, 419-421 Sansome St. 


Bros. &Co.; Boston. For $1 a large bottle sent prepaid. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CAL 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Theological Seminary 


MILLY COLLEGE & SEMINARY 
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been on the road longer. You are a| Begin by selecting a bright yellow fe- : | Congregational Directory. 

Home Circle. family man, you don’t drink, and the | male and a dark green singer—both wide- ousehold 
nent boys look up to you. I don’t like the | awake, and cheery-looking. These will | - COp é Of ne CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 


oUR MOTHER’S APRON STRINGS. 


What’s longer than art when art’s at her 
longest ? 

What’s stronger than oak when oak’s at its 
strongest ? 

What in all the wide world, whate’er may be- 


tide, 
Is longer and stronger than all else beside? 


Pray read me the riddle, or make ycur sur- 
mise 

But Ic w, as I speak how you talk with your 
eyes; 

Naught’s longer or strorger, you tell one an- 
other, 

Than the strings of the apron that’s worn ty 
our mother! 


They are longer than art, for knowledge 
shall fail; 

But love shall abide, though tke planets 
grow pale; 

And love, who us schoolboys together here 
brings, 

Is the twister that twisted these wonderful 
strings! 


-There’s a great flowing girdle, which Puck 
in his mirth 

Lets lcoce when he’d lasso the swift-bound- 
ing earth; 

But the strings of this apron, which round 
us entwine, 

Have a length quite eclipsing this much- 
vaunted line. 


They are strong as they’re long; lo! the oak 
will decay, 

Or the woodman you pray to spare it says 
nay; 

Other strings will unravel, will break or will 
fray, 

Will snap, or at best will in time wear away. 


The anchor chain rusts, the sea cable parts, 

f’en the bond has been burst that encircles 
twin hearts; 

But the strings of this apron the years have 
defied, 

They hold us more firmly each day they are 
tied! — W. H. McElroy. 


NO THIEVES IN THE TAR-BUCKET. 


PRESTON, 


BY ANNIE A, 


‘‘T wouldn’t have anything to do with 
it, John,” said Mrs. Nye, a dainty, little 
hazel.eyed woman in a plain calico gown, 
with white linen collar and apron, look- 
ing up at her husband, who bad a staunch, 
manly air, as he stood by the door of 
their little tenement at the railroad ter- 
minus, holding his lantern and tin lunch- 

ail. 
; “ Live at your best, John ; that is the 
only way in which you can have an influ- 
ence over the others. Set yourself likea 
rock against everything like dishonesty.” 

“T tell you I have always done so, 
Mary, but it looks now as if I had got to 
wink at this thing, or lose my job. The 
new conductor suspects that I am true 
blue for the company, and he will have 
me turned off before I knowit. If I 
only had myself to care for I would let 

the job go, but—” 

‘Tet the job go as it is, if it comes to 
that,” put in the wife quickly. ‘*I didn’t 
marry you for a thief, and robbing the 
company is no better than any other 
kind of robbery, however the men may 
excuse it on the ground of low wages 
and corporations having no souls. You 
have a soul, and you have a family, I 
would starve and allow the children to 
do the same before I would put upon my 
table food stolen from the train, and if 
you allow your fellow-workmen to do 
this without a protest from you the Lord 
will not hold you blameless. There is 
the whistle of No. 8; good-bye,” and 
with a kiss, the earnest-faced wife sent 
her husband out into the night with the 
parting injunction, ‘* Remember, there 
has never been any stealing of freight on 
the Knoneluck Branch, and you hold the 
honor of the road in your keeping.” 

A brakeman on a night freight with 
the honor of this wealthy road in my 
keeping,” he said scornfully to himself, 
as by the light of the lantern he made 
his way across the labyrinth of switch- 
tracks, and swung himself up on the little 
black smoky caboose of No. 8, called by 
the boys the tar-bucket, it had been so 
long without painting. 

He disposed of his lunch-pail, mended 
his fire, and examined the lanterns to 
see if they were all right, although none 
of these details were in his line of duty. 

“If that red-light should go out on 
our hands, the honor of the road would 
go to smash by the- time we met the 
local at White Feather bridge,” he said 
to himself, as he proceeded to adjust the 
wick—and added in an impatient tone 
to the tall, slim young fellow who came 
slouching in at the door : 

“Pretty shiftless housekeeping this, 
young man; I have trimmed your lan- 
terns for you now right along ever since 
this accursed plot has been brewing— 
and I tell you, Joe Griggs, my mind is 
made up. Iam going to break up the 
scheme as far as this branch is concern- 

“You can’t do it,” whined the young 
fellow;” ‘‘it has gone too far. You’ve 
no idea what a lot of the boys have been 
coaxed into it, and made to believe it’s 
no harm, or it’s just for a frolic, or it 
serves the company right.” 

‘Tt all came through hiring that new 
conductor from off the Pan Handle,” 
groaned John Nye. ‘ He’s good-look- 
ing and has brass enough in his face to 
make an alarm bell, and a_ tongue that 
would make a good clapper. Some or 
the boys think it is good enough for the 
company if they will keep putting up 
fellows from outside over their old faith- 
ful men, instead of promoting some one 

—if we report him, he will swear out a 
Case of persecution and say it was all on 
account of jealousy. Well, if worse 
comes to worse, I shall ask for a bill of 
my time. I will not stay here and wink 
at the operations of .a gang of thieves.” 

“You are the first one to raise a kick,” 
Said Griggs, ‘I have wondered all the 
while why you did not. You are oider 
than some of the rest of us, and have 


look of the thing myself, but I am only 


a tail brakeman.” 


“You are a man,” roared John Nye, 
with a strength that astonished himself, 
“and so are you; and you,” as the two 
other brakemen entered the cosy little 
car. ‘Now, while I have the opportunity 
I want to say, I shall have nothing to do 
with robbing that poultry car that is com- 
ing down to-night. If I can’t have green 
goose without stealing it, I will eat dry 
cod-fish. If we are only workmen on a 
night freight, we have a duty to ourselves 
and our families, and it is our privilege 
to make the best of ourselves.” Invol- 
untarily he went on repeating his wife's 
words: ‘There’s never been any thieving 
on the branch, and while we are here we 
have the honor of the road in our keep- 
ing.” 

“I’m glad to hear you come out so 
strong,” said Jim Corning. “I have 
thought it strange your keeping so quiet, 
and I’m with you. I wouldn’t like to 
have my good mother back East hear 
that her boy had turned into athief as 
soon as he got out of her reach.” 

“T reckon we none of us can get out 
of the reach of our mother’s prayers,” 
put in Bob Welsh. “I have been think- 
ing that ever since this new man came 
whispering and insinuating around, but I 
didn’t like to be the first to come out 
against him, and I suppose a good many 
of the boys feel the same way. They 
sort of fell in with it, some of them, be- 
cause they feel ugly toward the company 
for setting up this new man.” 

“Hist!” said John Nye, ‘there he 
comes. Remember every man of you is 
to say to every other man he meets on 
the road to-night, ‘No thieves in the tar- 
bucket.’ ” | 

At the White Feather crossing they 
met the first through-freight, No. 15, 
and, although they were all busy and 
alert, as their several duties compelled 
them to be, and no one but a railroad 
man could imagine how the employees 
on the two trains could have had oppor- 
tunity to exchange a word, the men on 
the out-going train said one to another, 
“No thieves in the tar-bucket—good ! 
Let’s pass the news along, 20 is just 
ahead.” 

It only took one night’s work to 
undo the subtle plotting of weeks. The 
poultry cars went through safely, and in 
a few days the new conductor was miss- 
ing, much to the surprise of the company. 

So much freight, however, was missing 
at the terminus of the great through line 
that an investigation was held, through 
which the men on the Knoneluck Branch 
came out with flying colors. 

‘Not so much as a kernel of corn has 
been missed on the branch,” said the 
General Superintendent to the conductor 
of No. 15, “but yet I hear there was, at 
one time, a thoroughly arranged plan for 
robbing every produce train that passed 
over the road. Now, what broke it up?” 

‘As far as I am concerned, it was a 
voice out of the darkness that hit me 


like a hot shot, saying, ‘No thieves in the 


tar-bucket.’” | 

That was the substance of the infor- 
mation given by the men on the branch, 
and one night the tar-bucket was honor- 
ed and its inmates astonished by a call 
from three of the head officials. 


“We have heard,” began the President, 
‘that the honor of the road is held in 
the tar-bucket, and—” 

“The honor of the road rests with my 
wife,” interrupted John Nye—and he 
told the story—adding, “She said that 


after I left that night she just laid hold 


on the Lord, and would not let him go 
until she felt sure in her heart that there 
were no thieves in the tar-bucket. [I felt 
the help, I did, sir; I am thankful to 
acknowledge it. It seemed to me that 
some one else was talking, although the 
words came out of my mouth.” 


“This has strengthened my faith,’’ said 
the President; and the Superintendent 
added, ‘‘We want some new conductors 
on the line; we shall take them from the 
branch. We want a General Freight In- 
spector; that falls to your share, John 
Nye; we would put your wife in assistant 
if it was not out of order.” 

“We can’t promote her,” said John, 
earnestly. ‘Only the Lord can do that. 
She has always been at the front pray- 
ing for you all, that you might do you 
duty in every way.” : 

“Praise the Lord,” said the gray- 
headed President, tearfully, and the oth- 
ers wiped their eyes in sympathy. 

Josiah W. Leeds writes, in forwarding 
this sketch: ‘Although my friend, Annie 
A. Preston, the author, is known by 
many as a writer of truthful sketches, it 


may be a satisfaction to some to be as- 


sured (as is the fact) that the above nar- 
rative is true."—The Friends’ Review. 


CANARY BIRDS. 


We read in treatises upon the subject 
that there are many varities of canaries. 
It is of the short, healthy and sweet voic- 
ed canary of German exiraction that we 
wish to speak. This furnishes one of the 
chief means of gaining a living among 
the poor of the Hartz mountains, and 
many of our American friends have cop- 
ied from this easy and profitable way of 
making money. 

Canary-raising is a work especially ad- 
apted to women who are not able to do 
hard service, and sufficiently renumera- 
tive if carried on upon a large scale to 
sufficiently support them. Iam suprised 


to know that birds are not more sufficient- 
ly raised. Every woman should have at 
least one pair of canaries,which will make 
the long, tiresome day, when the ‘gude 
mon” has gone’to his business, pass 


away more pleasantly. 


cost you from $2 to $3 a pair. Get seed 


| of the best quality, which is composed of 


canary, German rape, Indian millet and 
Turkish maw, in the proportion compos- 
ed of four, three, two and one part, re- 
soectively. Be sure there isno hemp seed 
in the mixture, as feeding on this causes 
an excess of fat; and this should never be 
used except when needed to induce eat- 
ing, if the bird has lost its appetite from 
sickness. Give the bird seed, fresh wat- 
er and a bath every day at a regular hour. 
Keep cuttlefish bone and cracker in the 
cage constantly. Occasionally, as a little 
treat, the birds may have a bunch of 
green mustard, peppergrass (chickweed) 
or a piece of sweet apple. 

The female bird will lay from three to 
five eggs, and will usually commence sit- 
ting when the first egg is laid, The eggs 
will hatch each one day, just as they were 
laid, in from twelve to fourteen days, ac- 
cording totheseason. A day or two be- 
fore the eggs will hatch begin feeding the 
old birds on eggs boiled from ten to thir- 
ty minutes, and mix with crackers grated 
fine, using one cracker to each egg. 

Continue this food until the young birds 
are about six weeks old. They may now 
be separated from the old birds. Sprin- 
kle seed on the bottom of the cage; they 
will pick at it and learn to eat it sooner. 

The female should lay about every six 
weeks. Before putting a new nest in the 
cage, take the old one down and examine 
it carefully, to see if there are any of the 
little red mites, that are almost always to 
be found where there are birds. If you 
find any take the birds out, wash the 
cage and smoke it thoroughly with brim- 
stone. To altogether rid your birds of 
these mites is absolutely necessary to 
their health and the prosperity of your 
business. After cleaning the cage, put 
your birds back and proceed as before. 

As soon as the young birds sing, put 
the males in a cage by themselves, and 
then there will be no mistakes made 
when getting them ready for market. 
Your birds should raise from ten to fif- 
teen, or even eighteen young ones in a 
season. Your profit will, of course, de- 
pend upon the per cent of males you 
have. 


THE WIDENING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WOMEN. 


A little more than a hundred years ago 
the President of Yale College wrote this 
certificate: 


“To all to whom these presents shall 
come, Greeting: Be it known to you 
that I have examined Miss Lucinda 
Foot—twelve years old——and have found 
that in the learned languages, Latin and 
Greek, she has made commendable prog- 
ress, giving the true meaning of passages 
in the ‘A‘neid’ of Virgil, the ‘Select 
Orations’ of Cicero, and in the Greek 
Testament; and that she is fully qualified, 
except in regard to sex, to be received 
as a pupil of the freshman class of Yale 
University. 

“Given in the College Library the 
22nd of December, 1783. 

“EZRA STYLES, President.” 


In the March Forwm, Kate Stevens 
publishes a review of the progress made 
in the United States in affording oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of wo- 
men, that is, perhaps, as remarkable a 
record of advancement beyond the posi- 
tion of President Styles as has been 


‘made along any line of American activ- 


ity. She gives the statistics of the growth 
of all the larger institutions, and shows 
that there are now more than 200 colleges 
where women can enjoy advanced in- 
struction, and that the attendance last 
year was nearly 4,000, 
wise the change of public sentinent con- 
cerning the payment of women teachers 
and the admission of women to boards 


progressive spirit of the West. Among 
the institutions of which she presents a 


Harvard Annex, Evelyn College, Colum- 
bia College, Oberlin College, University 
of Wisconsin, Vassar College, University 
of Kansas, University of California, 
Massachusetts Institution of Technology, 
University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Wesleyan University, Syra- 
cuse University, Cornell University, Sage 
University, Boston University, Smith 
College, and Wellesley College. 


SIMPLE HEALTH SUGGESTIONS. 


Sleeping rooms should have a plenti- 
ful supply of pure air, which is best ob- 
tained by opening windows. ‘But night 
air is not wholesome this damp weather,” 
said a gentleman, lately. ‘My dear sir, 
what other kind of air is there in the 
night but night air? ” was the reply. Af- 
ter a winter’s depression of vital tone and 
exposure to Arctic blizzards, a plentiful 
supply of oxygen is doubly necessary, 
and there should be no hinderance to 
free circulation of air while voluntary life 
is still. 3 

If every one would take half a dozen 
deep inhalations twice or three times 
daily, beginning with the arms hanging 
down and an empty chest, and gradually 
raising the arms until when the lungs 
are full they are stretched directly up- 
wards, there would soon develop a sturdy 
power of resistance to cold that would 
add much to our comfort.—American 


Magazine. 


OLD, YET Ever New.—There is no 
place like home. Waste no time, mon- 
ey, or talent. In the sweat of thy brow 
eat bread. No gains without pains; work 
and win. What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. The oldest forget 


that they were once young. Godliness 


with contentment is great gain. 


She shows like- 


of management, complimenting the more | 


statistical study are Bryn Mawr College, 


Hot Water RELIEves Pain.—There 


is scarcely an ache or pain in the whole | 


body which is not soothed or removed by 
hot water if applied as follows: Dip a 
piece of flannel or cloth, of five or six 
folds or layers in boiling water and lay it 
on the painful part, covering it instantly 
with a dry flannel, of which the edges 
should extend over the wet one inch or 
more ; as soon as the wet flannel has 
dried a little, or in about five minutes, 
slip it out under one edge of the dry 
cloth, and introduce another flannel as 
hot as can be handled. Do this in so 
adroit a manner as to allow as little cold 
air as possible to get to the skin touched 
by the hot flannel ; persevere until the 
pain is removed. Physicians assert that 
by this hot-water poultice the most vio- 
lent, dry and distressing coughs have 
been relieved in a few minutes, and 
= forms of croup subdued in half an 
our. 


To Keep Mitkx Sweet.— Boil the 
pitcher or can in which the milk is to be 
put for ten minutes; take it from the 
boiling water, and without wiping it pour 
into it the milk. Then set the pitcher 
back into the boiling water. Remove 
and cover the pitcher with a layer of ab- 


The boiling water destroys the germs on 
the sides of the pitcher, and the absorb- 
ent cotton keeps other germs from set- 
tling into the milk and causing fermenta- 
tion. Pour out milk as it is needed, 
disturbing as little as possible the cotton 
covering. Milk for invalids and babies 
can thus be kept sweet for many hours. 


CHICKEN WiTH OysTERS.—Boil 
a year-old chicken until tender, line a 
dish with a nice crust, put in the chick- 
en, season with salt, pepper, and butter ; 
add the liquor, which should be about a 
pint, in which the chicken was boiled ; 
cover loosely with a crust having a slit 
cut each way inthe middle. Drain off 
the liquor from a quart of oysters, boil, 
skim, season with butter, pepper, salt, and 
a thickening of flour and water ; add the 
oysters, boil up once, and about twenty 
minutes before the pie is done lift the 
crust and put the oysters in.— Buckeye 
Cook-Book. 


OLD-FASHIONED GINGER-BREAD, —— 
One quart of good New Orleans mo- 
lasses ; three-fourths of a pound of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of soda, one gill of 
water, ginger to taste. In winter it will 
take more water than in summer. Mix 
with flour as soft as you can roll out, 
Roll about one-half inch thick. Cut in 
squares or cards, and bake in a flat pan. 


REMEDY FOR STYEs.—As a remedy 
for styes, M. Abadie has found great ef- 
ficiency in boracic acid—one part dis- 
solved in thirty parts of distilled water, 
dropping on some of this solution with a 
wetted piece of wadding several times a 
day. It is said not only to effect a cure, 
but to prevent any recurrence of the 
trouble. 


THE VERY BEsT GINGER-SNAPs.—One 
large cup of butter and lard mixed ; one 
coffee cup of sugar; one cup of molasses ; 
one-half cup of water ; one tablespoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of cloves, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot wa- 


ter. Flour for a pretty stiff dough. Roll 
out thin, and bake quickly. They keep 


well, 


GERMAN Toast.—German toast is the 
name of the dish made in the following 
manner: Cut thick slices of bread and 
dip each slice in milk enough to soften, 
then dip in beaten egg ; put into a fry- 
ing-pan, with just enough butter to fry ; 
fry until brown as an omelet. Serve 
well sprinkled with white sugar. 


SwEET MILK Gems.-——Beat one egg 
well, add a pint of new milk, a little salt 
and graham flour until it will drop off the 
spoon nicely. Have ready your gem 
pans, well greased and heated. Bakein 
a quick oven, and send to the table hot. 


MRS. LIVINGSTONE’S GRAVE. 


BY PROFESSOR DRUMMOND, 


“We went to spend the night within a 
few yards of the place where Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone died. Late in the afternoon 
we reached the spot—a low, ruined hut 
a hundred yards from the river’s bank, 
with a broad veranda shading its crum- 
bling walls. A grass-grown path strag- 
gled to the doorway, and the fresh print 
of a hippopotamus told how neglected 
the spot is now.- Pushing the door open, 
we found ourselves in a long, dark room, 
its mud floor broken into fragments, and 
remains of native fires betraying its late 
Occupants. Turning to the right we en- 
tered a smaller chamber, the walls bare 
and stained, with two glassless windows 
facing the river. The evening sun, set- 
ting over the far-off Morumballa mount- 
ains, filled the room with its soft glow, 
and took our thoughts back to that Sun- 
day evening, twenty years ago, when in 
this same bed-room, at this same time, 
Livingstone knelt over his dying wife 
and witnessed the great sunset of his life. 

‘Under a huge baobab tree—a mira- 
cle of vegetable vitality and luxuriance— 
is Mrs. Livingstone’s grave. The pict-) 
ure in Livingstone’s book represents the 
place as well kept and surrounded with 
neatly planted trees. But now it is an 
utter wilderness, matted with jungle grass. 
and trodden by the beasts of the forest; 
and, as I looked at the forsaken mound 
and contrasted it with her husband’s 
marble tomb in Westminster Abbey, I 
thought perhaps the woman’s love, which 
brought her to a spot like this, might be 


not less worthy of immortality.” 


sorbent cotton, and boil for five minutes. | 


they find how rapidly health 
is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla: The reason is that this 
preparation contains only the purest 
and most powerful alteratives and 
tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 

- For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has_ pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an . 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.”’ 
‘‘We, the undersigned, citizens of 
- Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.’’— O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 
““My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 
ation, by reason of sores on his foot. 
sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.’’ — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


HOME 


Cashier. 
AY’ coLumBus WATERHOUSE 
Q President. 
2 
QR, 
805 Market Street, cor. 4th St. 
IN FLOOD BUILDING, 
San Francisco, California.) 
CUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 


Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent by registered letter, post 
office money order, bank draft or express, 

The e’s Home Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfacto- 
ry investment of funds at good rates of interest, 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
_—4ND— 
MUSKET‘ POWDER. 
i 
Also for the celebratéd brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never f —Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Ofe- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, ~ - ° San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 P.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr138-tf 


-DR.H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & <Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE | 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, Francisco. 
Hours: 11 4.m. to3P. m, 


T 1s 


.»-. Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 


Da. JOHN C, 


OFFICE, 514 Sutter St; bet. Powell & Mason, 


| Residence, Westminster House, 614 Sutter, } 


San Francisco, Cal, 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; inday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Frayer-meeting, W 

day, 7:30 P. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH — Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. funday services, 11 a. x. and' 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:80 u.; Sunday-school,12:380 
P.M. Prayer. meetir g, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—£outh side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey, 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
lla. m. and7:30P.m; Sunday-sechool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY CHURKCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. CO. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 A. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp, m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. Charles F., 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m, 
and 7:30 pep. m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday. services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Paes meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—E dinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-school at 2:30 ep. m. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P. mu. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 


| SEVENTH. AVENUE HAPEL—-Corner Sev- 


enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 

at3r. m, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
nez Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 


Gove, Eup’t. Sunday-school at 3 mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFOBNIA. 

Rey. J. O. Holbrock, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Tresturer, 303 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. | 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 
Secretaries—Eev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 


Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. 1 aw- 
rence Bernard. Businci ss Manager— Wililam 


Publications for sale at 767 Market street, 
San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey, 
J.B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Rox 2568. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasum r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pend, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary.for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. é 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric “.cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Oal.. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

. President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont. 


gomery avenue. and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION... 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre-. 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
W, 0.3. 

132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 
_ my 1852. 


‘ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobers of 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for | 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS, 


228 & 230 Font St. 


San Francisco. 


il 


7:80 m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. w. and 


Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation _ 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Arar. 10, 1889. 


Ghe acttic, 


side where we ought not to be. Ill this 


FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


worship costing about $1,000 has been 
erected. 


CHINESE NOTES. 
One is often amused at the reports of 


pursued by Dr. Alden and the Pruden. 
tial Committee demanded a rebuke from 


Relig 


is said to show how poora rule of con-| The church in Holladay’ ses | gp 

| ys addition ‘ ‘ hes for their dogmati 
duct it is that goes by negations and op- | East Portland, are preparing to take out to-day | China one reads in American newspa- ding 8 

+50 iN ADVANCE. it! ches that h been in use f the .¢ urch, two on I remember. distinctly how it was to 

positions to persons. We need to take | the benches S¢ a | ofession of their faith and ten by letter. | such earnest and devoted Christian work 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av.,Sam Francisco, Cal. ‘d da ch ¢ | number of years, and put in comfortable P y oe. ‘| said last year that the American Consul N T . The atte 

| our sides, an oose our courses 0 April 7, 1889. Gero. H. Himes. _lers as the Revs. Noyes, Torney, ang 
‘ — conduct, without regard to the wishes or cushioned pews, thus making the church at Canton was threatened ny mob; | others Monday Cl 
Taxes Orrer. — Any much more attractive. The pastor, Rev. | but, when the truth became known, it to visitc 
n sending us $7.50, with three new the actions of the evil one. Weare to| Rominger, will deliver a lecture OF OUR CHURUE- was found that he lived a very peaceful the Ford 
se names, shall receive four copies of Tux Pa- | g0 God’s way, and do as we ought, with-| on “Alaska,” illustrated with stereopticon : and happy life, undisturbed by mobs power which enables them to indulge E Palmer of 
; orrio for one year. Tue Pacrric is not | out respect to the feelings of bad men, | views by Geo. M. Weiser, at the First} At the beginning of the year business | and incendiaries. Another simular false that bigoted intolerance. N. Bevier, ! 
4 : ‘published to make money or pay salaries, or their leader. It may be true that we church * in this city, Monday evening, | men take an inventory of their stock | report was current in some Pacific Coast The goo d Lord knows that I wou! d at San Die 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If/ _ likely to be right when we are in o April 8th, the proceeds of which will be | and assets, and look over their invest-| and other papers, that a certain young) 1006 any less amount given to carry on of Chicag¢ 
= you are not a subscriber, send your address, om ; P- | used in paying for the new seats. ments and plan what to do for the future. | lady was massacred. I quote from one the glorious work of his kingdom. The Bartlett of | 
Pe and pay $2.50 at any time within three | Position to the ie Bets. one ee we| The address by Judge Williams, last | Now, when they have done this and have |. of these papers: “There was a general | 1517. Missionary and other channels the Club or 
14 months. It will pay you and yours well, ought to be suspicious of our position | Sunday evening week, at Trinity (Episco- | fairly started on their- own plans for this | uprising among the natives and many are pleading for greater aid and more the Present 

© ct ties. when we find that personage along with | pal) church has excited much comment. | year, will not the men of our churches | were massacred. ‘The residence of mis- ardent support. ) History.” 

ue. if but then. it will ne It is probable that this address will be | carefully look over our investments and | sionaries was attacked at dead of night |" able. addre: 
“a ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, |" ™ yes: ue | delivered at the First Congregational | consider what plans for the futureare right | by several hundred Chinese, armed with ee will k. The 
a4 859 Market street; also at the drug store of | do to let any one determine our positions | 1414+ch before lon : f P lr Pane ere satio long spears and.guns, and » number of | S20 its deep interest in our Brother Ha. wee pals: 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- | fo ie or us as an Organized body of Christians | Ong spe ger by sending direct to him a much ly adopty 
rf Ove, oyscgut be r us who is a iver, a traitor, “a| An instructive and helpful sermon was | to pursue; to ascertain if the machinery | people were killed. The mob next at- lercer aust thes:be maeld piepive. if. the moved by FE 
* nia and Fillmore eae ae id aa liar, and the father of it.” He may be, | given by Mr. Clapp last Sabbath morn-| by which our common work is done is | tacked the residence of some Europeans, peat Pee went into that dogmatic thanks of ot 
a a ne agent, £70 Ninth sireet, | after all, wishing within himself that we | ing wer wan Romans om I 3 “Let us| adapted to the work to be done, or| and slaughter “ ome ee etal iron chest of the Prudential Committee Bartlett fo 
akland. ” ight it i i truth about this 
when we fancy that we are opposing him Bright, the great English statesman, so The American Board is called one of | It is absolutely without foundation, in connecti 


with all our might. No, let us do God’s 


good a friend of the United States in the 


our seven societies. It is called a Con- 


though a few were a little apprehensive, 


place too high a value on the freedom of 


truth of the 


We have been reading the new Consti- | will, keep His commands, obey His law, | trouble of 1861 it hat, si the Chi Exclusion bill a : 

; 7 gregational society when it appeals to our | that, since the Chinese Exclusion 1 thought: and. he. who woul to the annu: 
tution of Japan, and the story of the day | ang go His way; never consulting the | During the past week a good deal of | churches-for money. The churches now | passed, it might incite the Chinese to aie se pred psn uti ag ciation, at t 
of its promulgation by the Emperor. | feelings and little heeding the conduct aye nt been gr Rg a Aare find that in its working it calls itself a ay of pete but “* — great hindrance to the progress of the inary next 1 
Both of these afford pleasant reading. of the evil one, or those who may sympa- y - | union society, and that in results it is a | an at Canton have ne Master’s kingdom and should be reliev- for two we 
: ; et re | Canright of Otsego, Michigan, on the | feeder to the Presbyterian Church. molested in the least, and I have pur- ¢ ) Pond will p 

No one fails to see the influence Amerti- | thize with him. ‘ _ | Seventh-Day Advent doctrine. Mr. Can-| For ages our churches have given im- | sued the even tenor of my way without ed yar sie bib prin for the oppression ural Law of 
can ideas are having in that hopeful land. The President of the United States of | #Sht was a believer in that idea for | mense sums to found and build colleges. | any opposition caused by the passage of and intolerance of the darker ages to flze Rev. Pre 
No one who reads between the lines of aa twenty-eight years, but changed his views, | The writer of this is not aware that there | the recent bill. One could wish for a away? Shall I now in this latter part of the First c 
the Constitution fails to find there a rec- so gree my oe ¥ pe sane: ee and gives in these lectures his reason for is one east of the Mississippi that our | little more exactness in our American the nineteenth century ‘‘ask the brave large congr 
ord of the influence of those churches | Boo People fo and churches have any control over, or one | P “ot at Chen- | 2d earnest soldier who is fighting by ren, I count 
Ghidk ‘Koster’ the Hee Of a Mikes hutch the customary places of worship (in the | speaker, and was a recognized leader | that has even the word Congregational ere was, however, a riot a my side in the cause of manhood if our hended; bu 


in a free State ”—that is, of the Congre- 
gational churches. All who know well 
our country’s story know that the Con- 


morning at g o'clock) on the 3oth of 
April, 1889 (the anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s Inauguration), to give thanks to 
God, for a hundred years of freedom and 


among the Adventists during the years 
he adhered to their belief. 

Rev. S. Derrick has resigned from the 
pastorate of the church at Hillsboro. 


The ladies of that church have greatly 


connected with it. Harvard passed over 
to the Advanced Calvinistic Philosophy 
of the Presbyterian Church of England 
at the time of the visit to this country of 
Dr. Priestly, pastor of the Presbyterian 


kiang, in which the following dam- 
age was done: Three houses forming a 
terrace burned, British Consulate and 
offices burned, the British Marshal’s 
house burned, two missionaries’ houses 


creeds agree”? I wish every one had 
in store a loud amen for the grand words 
of Noah Porter—‘God forbid that we 
should barter our theological freedom or 
our evangelistic zeal for dogmatic intoler- 


ting those t 
reaching fc 
are before, 
the prize of 
Christ Jesu: 


gregational churches of New England 


| : prosperity under the Constitution, then | improved it by putting in a new carpet.}| Church of Leeds, England. Union, | burned, the Baptist chapel burned, the | - ate - 
te a protaced the. dew Eegend.wowns end carried into full effect. A grand cele- | Now it is a very comfortable and attrac- | Schenectady, was built up mainly by Dr. Methodist chapel looted, United States prs Sat edbiey uaa ever il ps 
| me that the governments of these towns sug- OS ES En ae Se tive house of worship. Nott, who foraged often on our churches | Consulate looted, Customs Club partly a a a ail y 
ha. gested the ideas, if not the forms, for the : Messrs. W. E. Stewart and O. D.|in his native State, Connecticut, for | burned and looted. But, with all this) 4740. neass. March zrst. 3 cheniae 
| that Tes county, State, and national governments York city, where Washington took the Weeks, well known to many Paciric| funds. Hamilton, that was built princi- | burning and looting, no lives were lost, se pI t 
| | P yu of our country ; and that these churches oath of office. The President will at- readers, resigned their positions as teach- pally with our money, went under care of though several persons sustained in) uries BIEBER, MODOC CO. berebiieall 
AR, early furnished the moulding men and | ‘24 8img by nearly the same route that | €rs In Pacific University about the mid- | Presbytery about eight years ago. Mari-| from the attack. But this uprising was ti, T. Ford ass 
a / oe kes 5 <a Washington traveled on his way to the dle of last month. etta, founded and supported by the fam- | not caused by the opposition to the gos-| How true it is that God’s ways are h Pal 
ih We moulding measures for all our original sill f his £ I | Our Congregational friends on Puget | ilies of Generals Israel and Rufus Put-| pel—a certain policeman, in the dis- | not our ways, and that he often brings vices. £88 
life #-, institutions; civil, political and educa- | *P aoe re te lee i toa entrance | Sound are determined to have a Univer- | nam of Revolutionary fame, staunch Con- | charge of his duty, was somewhat impru- | about great good through channels which crea 
ii wet tional, if not religious. Now, the institu- — office. Tits will be'the last of our sity there. Ata meeting of the Congre- | gregationalists, is now rated as Presby- | dent, and gave offense to certain Chinese, | appear trivial or even discouraging to us. -” | 
Ht 3 tions of the ‘Island Empire ” are chang- national centennials. No event of vast | gational Club, held in Seattle last |terian and Congregational. | Western | which afterwards resulted in this general Such was the condition of a Sunday- At the 
Hib. hy ES: Th national importance (we say nothing of | Wednesday evening, the Committee ap- | Reserve was founded and sustained with | destruction of property. Had a little school organized in far-away Modoc were recel’ 
Wee sy ing and shaping themselves anew. F Newco lietin rebellions) occurred for nearly | Pointed at a previous meeting to consid- | our money and self-denial. What owner- | more foresight and prudence been used, | county by a Sunday-school missionary faith, and tl 
yi u* - changes have only begun, and the people of f he “Fath y er the advisability of establishing a Con- | ship have we in it now? Wabash has|the affair might have been avoided. A | last summer. adult baptt 
ik, a of that empire need teachings and object " quarier a Copy etter tne paneer | gregational University reported favorably, gone entirely out of our influence. Nine- | Chinese crowd can be wielded at will, if A few had gathered together on a cold, _ were admin 
AH }. lessons in the direction of liberty and of his cou” entered upon the duties | and it was decided to take the necessary | tenths of the funds for Knox College | the right measures are used; but, if the | blustering Sunday afternoon in a great sisted Pasto 
ee equality. The Congregational churches of his high office. steps towards the project atonce, Thir-| came from our people. What have our fire of hatred has been once engendered, barn-like building to hear what this stran- The congre 
Ae ee RE ke heat — | ty-three incorporators will be named, | churches to do with it now? If there is | danger is sure to follow. The foreign-}| ger had to say to them. Before they piers Mr. 
“ote should furnish such lessons in the bes LETTER FROM N. H. JACKS. and from these twelve trustees will be | a college on this-Coast that has the word | €rs, when the burning commenced, all | separated, however, a school had been . Os ‘Run 
ie possible forms. Merge them, push them chosen, A location will be secured at | Congregational in any way connected | escaped to the ships lying in the river, | planted and consecrated to God for the and see if } 


out of sight, load them with the forms of 
an oligarchy, cover them over with a 


[Published by permission.] 
March 31, 1889. 
Christian Endeavor Society of Ply- 


or near one of the cities on the Sound. 
It is hoped that steps wiil soon be 
taken to organize a Congregational Club 


with it we would like to name the insti- 
tution in these columns. | 
The Constitution of Auburn Seminary 


You will already have heard that Rear- 
Admiral Ralph Chandler has passed 
from earth to his final reward. He only 


study of his Word. But to most of the 
good people of Bieber this was a very 
inauspicious movement, and many were 


ning March 
nell conduc! 
Institute in 


pall foreign to their history, and you have mouth Congregational Church, San | in Portland; surely, there is every reason | once specified that the trustees should| came to Hongkong three days before} the predictions of short life for the Cruzan spea 

hurt, if not destroyed, the best educating | F’rancisco, Cal.—My Dear FRIENDS: why it should be organized, and none | be members of Presbyterian or Congre-| his death. He had been in command | school. The all-important question, of done among 

Bet forces in Japan, and done an irreparable |! have long neglected you, but have | why it should not be. It would be of gational churches. It may be the same | Of the United States naval forces in the | course, was, Who shall be the Superin- At Bethai 
14 injury to the people of that land in re- yt a a ‘ ‘aie’ agen i untold benefit to the cause in this vicinity, | now. The trustees of Chicago Theolog- | Asiatic Station since November 22, tendent ? for behold there was not a pro- to members 
aie spect to all their institutions, civil, politi- dite hint 4 sale ssid bee the yond and create a unity of interest not easily | ical Seminary are elected by delegates | ! 886. His wife and daughter attended oa Christian eee At ay ot faith, three 
it kK dticatiGaldl dnl eceuitaattral in all let Havel be RE tT s reached in any other way. © The churches from the churches. The Constitution of his last hours. The immediate cause of | ‘ot fell to a *‘moral young man of goo Rev. H. L. 
cal, ec al an ‘| People 4 have long been associated with | at Forest Grove, Hillsboro, Beaverton, | Pacific Theological Seminary specifies | his death was a stroke of apoplexy, which | standing in the community.” They services. I 

of which the liberties of Congregational- | in the Master’s work, and I breathe out Oregon City, Scappoose, Albina, East | that each trustee shall be a member of a | he received while on his way to visit the | builded better than they knew. gan a cours 

ism must ever be a consummation de- | Prayer that your meeting may be full | portland, Mt. Zion, and Plymouth, and | Congregational church in this State. If | Governor of Hongkong. Helivedsome| ight months passed by and this The introdu 

' youtly to be wished. | of blessing to you all. Since last I met | the First of Portland, could furnish the | there is another Seminary that hasthe word | hours afterwards, passing away on the; young man had occasion to visit the was on “Th 

a | with you I have travelled two thousaad | material for an effective club, and all Congregational connected with it in any | evening of the r1th of February. His | metropolis, and while there took the op- Hebrew Pre 

It seems that a certain literary man of | Miles, and have visited eight cities in the | comparatively close together. At any | way it will be well for our people to know | funeral was one of the largest that ever | portunity to hunt up the “stranger” who Rev. C. ] 

Boston has written a rather fascinating interest of the Young Men’s Christian | rate it would be a wise thing to discuss | it. Let every man look over our invest- | Occurred in Hongkong. Three chap- | had visited them the summer before; and church on * 


novel, in illustration of, and advocacy of, 
a certain kind or style of socialism ; and 
that the literary circles of that wise and 
prudent city are forming themselves into 
new coteries and clubs for the discussion 


Association. This northwest country, 
which includes Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, is peopled with the 
young. We have about twenty five cities 
with population over ten thousand each, 
and growing so fast one hardly dare say 
what they will be ina year. Young men 


the feasibility of forming: such an organ- 
ization at the coming session of Willam- 
ette Association, which meets at Forest 
Grove on April 16th, instead of the 23d, 
as stated in a previous letter. 

The following is the programme of the 
Association: ‘Tuesday, April 16th: 


ments and make out an inventory of 
what we have to show for these immense 
sums invested—an inventory of what we 
have good and sufficient title to. And 
let every man settle the question whether 
we shall keep on working the old ma- 
chinery that has worked more against us 


/mony was an exceedingly impressive 


lains, and from British men-of-war, con- 
ducted the burial service, and the cere- 


one. All the flags of the different Con- 
sulates, Government house, business 
houses, and shipping in the harbor, were 
hung at half mast, and all business was 


this is what he told him: 

“T was not a Christian, as you know, 
when you left the Sunday-school in my 
charge, but I believed that we had lived 
like heathen long enough in Bieber. So,. 
I took hold and pushed things after you 
left. We formed a Bible class, and, as 


‘Being Wel 
increasing a 
tinue to sho 
comfortable. 

Rev. H. 
Green-street 
of a Success 


of the question in its fresher aspect. . This | are flocking to us in large numbers from Morning session—Devotional Services, | than for us, or get new. Our churches, | suspended after 12 o'clock. All the |n0 one seemed willing to teach it I tried, 

aspect, we are told, is that of the national- | all over the world. Everywhere is heard | jog by Rev. T. E. Clapp ; organization. | from the St. Tobin's river to “ths Wrenteiris principal officers of the Hongkong Gov- | and you ought to have seen it grow. We a ae 

izing, in the first place, of all our indus- | the carpenter's saw and hammer. So | Afternoon session — Devotion, led by shore, are one in purpose, and alive and | ernment followed his remains to the | We soon had 20 and 25, and sometimes brs — 

tries, and finally centering all property oy is the « eeneredia a live "4 Moderator ; ‘‘Review of Currier’s Life | vigorous. It is time they took affairs | grave, and yet, singularly enough, his | more in that class alone. Then we set ‘ae 

rights in the government, and making all eager ee pete pened Bari s6s of Rev. C. L. Goodsell, D. D.,” Rev. C. | into their own hands, and looked after | wife and daughter were not present. | to work, and fitted up a warm, comfort- tt “ 

rsons employees of the government. | ; _ a ’ lik esp T. Whittelsey; ‘*Che Current Unbelief ;| their own investments. It will be wise (Ladies never join a funeral procession able room to meet in, and sent for sing- received tk 

py : | * | Ing on cots set up in a farm-like building, | it Cause and Remedy,” discussion open- | for every church to appoint a committee | in Hongkong.) The words on the cof- | ing books. But, somehow, the singing sion of fall 

AD We have also a writer in the Forum, | until lodging houses can be erected. It ed ina paper by Rev. L. G. Rogers;| of business men who will conduct the | fin plate showed him ‘to have been born | was not a marked success. So, we put — members c 
a prophesying a speedy economic and so- would be impossible for me to give | « The Relation of the Work of the A. H. | business of the church in a straightfor- | August 3, 1829. And so he sleeps in | our heads together to see what could be © street branc 
cial revolution in all civilized lands. | M. S. to that of the other Societies,” | ward, business way. Take nothing for ‘Happy Valley,” where all Europeans done about an organ. At first, a $22 aa member 
modifications arin Rev. O. W. Lucas ; Business. Evening} granted. Say to every applicant for are buried, and a very pretty spot it Is. was thought good enough ; 2 
ie the arc session —Service of Song; Asscciational | funds, “Hand over your abstract of title No doubt; he would have chosen to pass | then one costing $40 was suzgested. 
ies — . trying to keep pace with it, but are hardly Sermon, Rev H. V. Rominger. and let us haveit examined.” Ifthe title | away from the scenes of his labors in But, as our enthusiasm increased, our Lean addre 
| aie: both probable and desirable, we have no | succeeding. Not a church in any city Wednesday, April 17th: Morning | is vested in our churches we will give ;| America, but not so did God order. pocket-books enlarged, and we finally the mornin, 
1 ee doubt. That any sudden or large changes | UP here that will seat the people who seiieel Tyeceit on, led by Rev. Anselm | if the title is not in our churches, we And here he lies, in common with men | united upon and purchased a $90 Es- Its Method: 
C would come, and they are all going in for ’ . will not give. We have lost millions by | of different nationalities, until the resur-|tey. Now the singing is good, and we mon was u{ 


in this direction impend, we do not see. 
That the literary folk of Boston should 
be moved by a literature study in social- 
ism is very likely. Some of us can re- 
member when a “‘craze”’ of this sort sent 


new churches. The gospel meetings held 
for ‘*men only” by our Asscciations, are 
always packed. I have held gospel meet- 
ings in the Opera House here every Sun- 
day, which have been attended by up- 
wards of one thousand men each service. 


B. Brown ; ‘*‘ How to Make our Churches 
more Useful, ” Three Articles by Revs. 
Savage, Hale and Gladden, reviewed by 
Rev. T. H. Henderson; Discussion of 
the above;‘*Do we Need a Change in the 
Mode of Admission to Church Member- 


paying for property to which we have no 


title. 
We believe the Pilgrims found their 
church polity inthe Scriptures, and we | 


intend to invest our money in objects 


rection morn. C. R. Hacer. 


BROTHER HAGER’S MISTAKE, 


DeaR PaciFic: That “Letter From 
China,” by cur good brother, Rev. C. R. 


often remain and sing for an hour after 
the lesson is over. Last winter my moth- 
er died. This brought my thoughts di- 
rectly to my own personal condition, and 
the query came home to me, Was J, in 
teaching a class in Sunday-school, con- 


the Blessed 
tion.”’ 

Rey. F, ] 
mouth-aven 
churches la: 
pleasant vis 


a dozen or two of the brightest minds of . | ship?” Rev. G. J. Webster ; Prayer Ser- | that perpetuate that form of church or- Hager, roused a whole train of thoughts | -. | 
a former generation to Brook-farm to try vice: The Spirit’s Message tothe Churches, ganization because we believe it be the regarding that dearly beloved brother, (or in 
an experiment in industrial socialism. | day in February they undertook to drive | by Rev. Alonzo Rogers ; Business. who was one of our own sons, to go forth And sO Re 
That place proved not a bedlam, but a | me and my few followers off the ground aad TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCURSION. and heard Sam Jones thun dering away pa Bac 
sort of purgatory, from which all went at aid the A | of fellowship from Dr. Bar. | at sinners like me I just gave The chur 
away, in a few years, sobered, cured, i Denavir had a ts Rockwood, Woman’s Foreign Mission- | sion under the auspices of the Young | rows of the First Congregational church, Ch Ly — ‘ complete surrender 2 pleasant .we 
wiser, if not better people. We need lone eneibiedl the O = Teme. bale ee Meeting ; Leaflet: ‘‘ Mothers and | Men’s Christian Association will start | and who received a most earnest and - y POMS ot going back in a dif- led by Rev. 
h dv. nor must we 5s sig 8 | Homes of Africa,” letter from Mrs. | from this city for Kansas City, Chicago, | loving benediction from all the brethren rent spirit to wor for his Sunday-schoo! Sabbath the 
not dread the new study, packed to the doors, and a large number ASE : ce and mine, and if we can onl de 
: ; s : . Holbrook; Paper on Missionary Topics, | Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and | as he went forth under commission for aia nly persua ing on, “Th 
indulge any great expectations from it, | remained to poe the wo of life. wm by Mrs. Robert Jones; Article: “The | other points, Tuesday, April 23rd.|China. Now, Brother Hager is severely some good minister to come over and the evening 
or any other scheme, like that of youns Home Side of Foreign Work; Poem : | Quite a number of Association men will | tried by the remarks of Dr. Barrows, who we Needed in | 
Mr. George, for instance. Slowly, slow- “The Voice of the Christ Child,” read | go to attend the 18th Conference of | “criticised the American Board and retake a year Mas gone by. fray The Free 


never go near the church. Eight of our 


ly, as the generations go, and the centu- il . by Miss J. M. Adams; Oregon Woman’s | General Secretaries at Orange, N. J.,.| questioned about advising his church to ; recainestiiill 
y B Associations expect to build this year. 1 Home Missionary Society; ‘What have | and the twenty-eighth International Con- Ro a collection for the fle this year.” How tenderly the F ather leads his sion. ae 
ries roll, will all great and beneficent so- | am to begin a building canvass on my as . | hi : children! This surely is a Macedonian . 
ial changes come, bringing the millen- | return from Portland, about the 15th of Home Missions'Gone: for the Women of | vention. to be held at Philadelphia, May Then, 5 rother Mager xemarks: “I ask cry! But wek that Brother How- tan Endeay 
cla $ ’ bi h WwW : Oregon?” Mrs. S. C, Hatch; “The Need | 8th to May 12th. H. J. McCoy, General | myself this question, ‘What have I done y ‘ now Mat Brother row The Lori 
2 of Thorough Organization,” Mrs, E. E. | Secretary of San Francisco Association, | that I should no longer be supported by has his eye on Bieber, and now that men heli 
We frequently hear people say that vill Evening session—Service | will personally superintend the excursion, | one of the churches sending me out? I by dint. of these 
hat idk mam q of Song; Duties of the Churches to |and all parties desiring to go East at | have not chanzed my faith. I have la- saa pee “yh » completed his pretty lit- One on last 
they will go with this party ort oo aggll a ; Pacific University, Hon. Napoleon Davis; | this time will find this a most desirable | bored for six years alone amid difficul- le cures at Adin, we may soon hear Rev. J. H 
cording as they suppose the devil may The great love Presbyterians have for In Memoriam: Resolutions of respect | excursion to join. For full particulars | ties and trials, chiefly only known to my- 2 feck through him, still better news from ford at the } 
favor the other party; and they wish al- emer in Japan ar fully appreciated ‘nt for Rev. G. H. Atkinson, D. D., remarks | address C. H. Miles, 19 Montgomery | self.’ ” this mountain valley, where, a few years = ) 
ah ne Aa This Pole of this State, where they destroy, or grin by Rev. T. E. Clapp and others. street, or call upon Mr. McCoy, Young] Now, I will venture to assure this de- | 28% the hostile Modoc held undisputed ifty wer 
ways ppose the de over, a union church, if possible. They sway. Of the First 
conduct supposes that Satan practices all ih wide ad plant Taacon. | Bex The Baptist church of East Portland Men’s Christian Association building, | voted missionary that the remarks of Dr. Fg as = land last Sa 
at age. [recently called Rev. Mr. Snodgrass of | 232 Sutter street. _ _| Barrows and the action of the First | Bet tO pray for these ou 
no strategy, and never fails to take the Frederick D. Seward, Synodical Mis- Youngstown, O, to the’ pastorate, He sa sarees church in withholding or curtailing its posts, where a few home missionaries are Rev. Wal 
wrong side. But it is a biblical declara- Pk ng preached contributions to the American Board had | °° >'4vely holding up the Cross of Christ. Second chu 
chureh he finds a comme The rainfall in this city since January | siderable offenses compared to the deeds | 20t the remotest reference to any dissat- Santa Cl: 
known to us) transform himself into an gational.” All precedents teach us that | tS is 7.68 inches, 13.65 inches below | of these men who have introduced into | Sfaction with his labors or his beliefs.| | A German sister writes to Mrs. Kep- the era 
angel of light, and appear, for the time, | unless the Union in Japan is a Presby- normal. However, there are no indica- | millions of homes poverty, wretchedness, For that church believes in a broad and | ley as follows: “Show clearly to the pF BO, 
at least, on the better side. If this be | terian Church the Presbyterians will be | ‘05 of any possible failure in crops of | ignorance, crime and death. How long enlightened freedom in religious thought. | mass of the Germans the pecuniary cost cohaiians o 
+ is not a safe rule of conduct to go | the first to destroy it. any kind. willa Christian public tolerate such crim- The fact is, your correspondent, though | of the license system and the liquor — S _— 
so, His n cat B be A new Presbyterian church has been | jnals abroad ?—JZion’s Herald. a member of said church, and three thou- | traffic—of beer-drinking. and you will Sermon by | 
ever in opposition to him. He may/ wellesley College has received as a | organized at the Springwater settlement, : = ae sand miles distant from it, is quite sure | by that one act muster two-thirds of the Wednesday 
take the side he does, in order to mis- | gift from Amos W. Stetson, of Boston, a|a few miles east of Oregon City, with} There are five hospitals for leprosy in | that the church assumed the commend-| Germans around us, armed ‘to the ing, led by - 
lead us, and get us over, after all, to the collection of paintings valued at $30,000. | about twenty members. A house of ; Norway, three of which are in Bergen. | able position that the unwarranted course | teeth,’ in the front of the battle.” Ports from 
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THE PACIFIC:: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


"Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The attendance was large at the last 
Monday Club, twenty-four members and 
many visitors, among whom were Rey, 
J. T. Ford of Los Angeles, Rev. F. H. 
Palmer of Massachusetts, and Mr. H. 
N. Bevier, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at San Diego. Rev. H. L. Hammond 
of Chicago led in prayer. President 
Bartlett of Dartmouth College addressed 
the Club on “Results of Discussions, to 
the Present Time, on the Early Biblical 
History.” An abstract of this very 
able. address will be published next 
week. The Club gladly and unanimous- 
ly adopted the following expression, 
moved by Professor Dwinell, ‘‘That the 
thanks of our Club be given to President 
Bartlett for his very interesting and 
scholarly address, giving the results of 
modern research and scientific dicussion 
in connection with the vindication of the 
truth of the biblical narrative.” Owing 
to the annual meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation, at the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary next Monday, the Club adjourned 
for two weeks, when Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Pond will present the subject, **The Nat- 
ural Law of Retribution.” 


Rev. President Bartlett preached in 
the First church Sabbath morning to a 
large congregation from the text, ‘‘Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended; but this one thing I do, forget- 
ting those things which are behind and 
reaching forth unto those things which 
gre before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” (Phil. tii: 13-15.) The 
sermon was full of beautiful, fitting illus- 
trations; it was strong, clear and practi- 
cal, worthy of the place, the manand the 
theme. 

Plymouth church received six to mem- 
bership on confession of faith. Rev. J. 
T. Ford assisted at the communion ser- 
vices. Pastor Scudder preached in the 
evening on “Angels as Ministering Spir- 
its,” 

At the Third church ten members 
were received four on confession of 
faith, and the ordinances of infant and 
adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
were administered. Chaplain Blake as- 
sisted Pastor Cruzan at the Lord’s table. 
The congregation was large. In the 
evening Mr. Cruzan preached from Jer. 
v: r: ‘Run to and frothrough the streets 
and see if ye can finda man.” Begin- 
ning March 31st, Evangelist K. A. Bur- 
nell conducted a five days’ Sunday-school 
Institute in the Third church. Pastor 
Cruzan speaks approvingly of the work 
done among the children. 


At Bethany church eight were received 
to membership, seven on confession of 
faith, three of these were Chinese. 
Rev. H. L. Hammond assisted in the 
services. Inthe evening Dr. Pond be- 
gan a course of lectures on “Elisha.” 
The introductory lecture of the evening 
was on ‘‘The Spirit and Office of the 
Hebrew Prophets.” 


Rev. C. F. Wood preached at Olivet 
church on ‘Walking in the Light” and 
“Being Weighed in the Balances.” The 
increasing audiences in this church con- 
tinue to show the benefits of having a 
comfortable, attractive house to meet in. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached in the 
Green-street church on ‘Characteristics 
of a Successful Church.” 


Rev. F. J. Culver reported fifty-five in 
the Sabbath-school and forty-seven at 
the evening service on Devisadero street, 


At the First church, Oakland, 61 were 
received to membership, 47 on confes- 
sion of faith. Fourteen of these new 
members came through the Market- 
street branch. At the last communion 
24 members were received, 14 On con- 
fession. Quite a large number will join 
at the next communion. Pastor Mc- 
Lean addressed the persons received in 
the morning on “Spiritual Growth and 
Its Methods.” In the evening his ser- 
mon was upon “Light out of Darkness— 
the Blessedness We Get from Tempta- 
tion.” 

Rey. F. H. Palmer preached at Ply- 
mouth-avenue and the East Oakland 
churches last Sabbath. After a brief but 
pleasant visit Mr. Palmer returned to his 
home in North Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
this week. 


Rev. Professor Mooar preached for 
pastor Bacon at Berkeley last Sabbath. 


The church in Benicia has enjoyed a 
pleasant week of evangelistic meetings, 
led by Rev. Mr. Lewis of Berkeley. Last 
Sabbath the pastor preached in the morn- 
ing on, ‘The Friend of Sinners,” and,in 
the evening on ‘Manliness as a Quality 
Needed in Religion.” 


The Free Baptist church in this city 
received five to membership on confes- 
sion, Exercises of the Society of Chris- 
tlan Endeavor were held in the evening. 


The Lorin church received seven to 
membership, two on confession, four of 
these were young men. Two were baptized, 
One on last Wednesday by immersion. 
Rev, J. H. Strong assisted pastor Bick- 
ford at the Lord’s table. 


Fifty were received to the membership 
of the First Presbyterian church in Oak- 
land last Sabbath. 


Rev, Walter Frear again supplied the 
Second church, Oakland. 


Santa Clara Association will meet with 
the church at San Juan April 16th and 
17th. The programme is: Tuesday 
afternoon—Examination by Council of 
Candidate for ordination ; evening— 
Sermon by Rev. M, Willett ; Organization. 
Wednesday morning—Devotional meet- 
ing, led by Rev. L. D. Rathbone; re- 
Ports from the churches; “History of 


San Juan Congregational Church,” by 
Mrs. S. Cargill ; ‘‘Revivals and Revival- 
ists,” Rev. C. W. Hill ; discussion ; ‘‘The 
Preaching that Tends to Save Souls,” 
Rev. D. F. Taylor; “Pastoral Visiting,” 
Rev. A. B. Palmer. Wednesday after- 
noon—‘“Review of the Life of Rev. C. 
L. Goodell, D.D.,” Rev. L. C. Rathbone; 
**Hiow to Make the Prayer-Meeting the 
Meeting of the Week,” Rev. W. H. 
Cross; communion; sermon by Rev. C. 
R. Hill; business. Wednesday evening 
—Addresses: ‘How the Y. P. S. C. E. 
Can Help the Church,” Rev. W. H. 
Cress; “The Mission of the Sunday- 
School,” Rev. D. F. Taylor; ‘Sabbath 
Desecration,” Rev. M. Willett. 


The church at Petaluma is enjoying a 
good degree of success. The congrega- 
tions are large and constantly increasing, 
and all the societies in connection with 
the church are deeply interested in the 
church’s work. The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor is in a 
flourishing condition, and any one who 
believes that “women should never speak 
in meeting ” —should he attend our 
meeting of young people—would have 
his sense of propriety rudely shocked. 
The pastor has very efficient assistants 
among the young people. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society have raised money to pur- 
chase stained-glass windows for the 
church, including a memorial window to 
a former pastor’s wife, Mrs. Ivan Marty. 
It is expected the windows will be in 
position by Easter. The young people 
have organized a choir among them- 
selves, and at the choral service the first 
Sabbath evening in the month they usu- 
ally render a very interesting programme. 
Union revival meetings are now being 
held by the Rev. W. H. Clagett. _ S. 


Mr. Loyal L. Wirt, who canvassed 
the northern counties last summer in the 
work of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, and who 
has addressed several of our churches 
since in the interest of- that work, is 
commissioned for similar service in 
Humboldt county, or the more central 
counties, as opportunity shall invite, dur- 
ing the Seminary vacation from May to 
September. He would be glad if pas- 
tors whose attention has been drawn to 
neighborhoods in which Sunday-schools 
are needed would correspond with him, 
or Otherwise suggest to him places and 
services by which we could best co-oper- 
ate with them in the good cause. We 
may add that they and their people will 
find Mr. Wirt a genial, inspiring helper. 

The last General Association failed to 
choose delegates to the National Coun- 
cil, which meets in Worcester, Mass., on 
the gth of October. It is important, 
therefore, that the local conferences or 
associations choose delegates at their 
next meetings, if they have not already 
done so, throughout the whole Pacific 
Coast. ‘I'he churches are entitled to one 
delegate for every ten churches, and 
fraction of ten larger than a half. The 
delegates, as far as possible, should be 
divided equally between ministers and 
laymen. 


“A word tothe wise’: Should one 
Mr. C, Fillingham call on any of the min- 
isters or readers of THE PAcIFIc, with a 
view to supplying any Congregational 
church, they will do well, before contem- 
plating such a step, to correspond with 
Rev. W. D. Williams, pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Tulare, Cal. 


Rev. J. G. Eckles has been appointed 
postmaster at Tulare City. 


Last Sunday was ‘* Young People’s 
Day ” at San Mateo. The Congregations 
were very good both morning and even- 
ing. The pastor preached in the morn- 
ing from the text, ‘‘Feed my lambs,” and 
the evening subject was “Good Works.” 

Rev. J. B. Silcox, pastor, preached 
two very excellent and eminently prac- 
tical sermons in San Diego on Sunday 


last. ‘That inthe morning was on “ The 


New Birth” and at night on “ The Chris- 
tian Life,” as presented by Paul—a life 
of love. 


Notwithstanding the temporary busi- 


ness depression in San Diego, very good 


congregations greet Bro. Silcox in the 
Congregational Church. 


Epitors Paciric: For the information 
of the contributors I beg to report that I 
remit this day to Rev. A. H. Clapp, 
Treasurer A. H. M. Society, New York, 
amounts received since my remittance of 
February 28, 1889—$431.55—from the 
following churches: 
1889. - 

March 4, Plymouth-avenue, Oakland.$ 28 50 

March 8, Plymouth Congregational 

ghurch, San Francisco.......... 23 00 

March 12, Alameda Congregational 


March 16, Ladies’ Aid Society, Con- 
gregational church, Redwood... 
March 18, Congregational church, 
March 19, Plymouth-avenue Congre- 
gational church, Oakland....... 
March 19, Santa Cruz Congregational 
church, $12.65; Christian En- 
deavor Society, $8........ 
March 21, First Con’gational church, 
March 21, Haywards Congregational 
church, $12; Rev. Mr. Madge for 
Christian Endeavor Society, $5. 
March 22, Oroville Congregational 
March 22, Women’s State Home Mis- 
sionary Society................ 
March 25, Olivet Coxgregational 
church, San Francisco........ és 
April 1, Congregational church, Sara- 
to 


29 20 
April 5, Alameda Congregational 
church for 1888........... ceeee 108 50 


J. S. HuTCHINSON, 
Treasurer A. H. M. S. 
San Francisco, April 8, 1889. | 


EASTERN OREGON NOTES. 


The opponents of Christianity have 
invented a phrase which I am surprised 
to find so often in the mouths of Chris- 
tians — that phrase is, “Too many 
churches.” Now, surely, the children of 
God do not think when they so readily 
say this of towns. Yet, it seems to stand 
on reasonable ground. So does every 
sophistry. The theory seems to be 
abroad that in each town there should 
be but “fone strong church, instead of a 
number of small and weak ones.” That 
sounds plausible. Without thinking, it 
seems axiomatic; but is unsound, for it 
is hard to harmonize different classes of 
people even in one church. They are 
better off in different churches, preserv- 
ing mutual relations of kindness. Then, 
there are more godly pastors brought 
into the town, and they can care for the 
various flocks better than one could 
alone; and every godly minister brought 
into a town is a blessing to the town, as 
well as to the Christian work there. 
Then, in small churches, more workers, 
on the whole, are fostered than if all were 
in one church. They feel obliged, as 
they say, to be at the meetings and be 
active in church work because there are 
so few there. This is a grand result of 
having a number of churches. We 
ought to be more careful about repeating 
such a cry as **Too many churches.” 
If they are churches of Christ, laboring 
as best each can for the advancement of 
the gospel, is it likely that there will be 
too many such in any one place? To 
be sure, if there are three or four 
churches in a town, and a fourth comes 
in—not in the name of Christ, but of 
sectarianism—and seeks to destroy the | 
other churches, this is a different thing. 
This last would be one too many 
churches of its kind if it were the only 
one in the town! But if for real desire 
to help along the work of Christ, and the 
war with unbelief, any new gospel church 
will come to our town, I am sure it would 
be welcome. We have saloons here on 
our streets abundant; resorts of vice too 
many. Now, if all gospel denominations 
will concentrate their money and people 
on Pendleton, and establish lively gospel 
churches, even though streaked by hu- 
man infirmities, they will be welcome. 
There are not and cannot be too many 
churches of Christ here. 

Avocation! “The use of this word for 
vocation in very improper,” so says 
Webster; so says the derivation of ‘‘avo- 
cation” plainly; and yet a certain Gov- 
ernor of a State, in a recent Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation, did just this thing. 
The learned editor of the Christian 
Union (New York), in a recent issue, 
allowed just this thing. And now Pro- 
fessor Crawford, Superintendent of the 
Portland (Or.) public schools, in their 
fifteenth annual report (page 10), does it. 
And it is wearisome to note the frequen- 
cy with which it is done in the common 
newspaper and conversation. “Vocation” 
is one’s calling or chief occupation. 
‘‘Avocation” is any lesser engagement, 
diverting one from his vocation. Pass it 
along ! 

Our Y. P. S. C. E. seems to be just 
the thing we have been wanting. Our 
young officers are very efficient, and our 
prayer-meetings are large and good. 

I believe we need an agent of the C. 
S. S. and P. Society to look over these 
eastern counties of Oregon in the inter- 
ests of Sabbath-school work; and, if we 
do it now, we shall be on fume. It'll be 
too late very soon. Satan gets just a lit- 
tle ahead of immigration, and then is all 
ready too receive the new-comers with 
open arms; but the Sunday-school and 
the church would do better by them and 
the new country. 

In a recent trip to Baker City, it cer- 
tainly did seem to me as if the magnifi- 
cent valley lying to the north of it must 
soon be the home of thousands of fami- 
lies, and we should be on time for them. 
Then, Baker City itself has but four Prot- 
estant churches to its 4,000 population. 
By all means, a Congregational church 
should be put ‘in there, not only to help 
along in the advancement of the gospel, 
but to be on hand and ready to supply 
the outlying valley as it fills up with peo- 
ple. I wonder if men that will go out on 
their own responsibility (see Luke xxii: 
35) are not the ones God is calling for 
to-day, when the Home Mission Treas- 
uries fail to equal the demands of the 
work. , L. 

Pendleton, Or. 


FROM DUNGENESS, WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


In 1857, Mr. William Duncan, of the 
Church of England, began missionary 
work among the Tsimpshean Indians of 
British Columbia, since transferred to 
New Metlaktla in Alaska. In 1860, 
Rev. J. H. Wilbur, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, began similar work 
among the Yakama Indians of Middle 
Washington, which he continued for 
about twenty-five years, and which has 
been carried on by others since his death. 

Over twenty years ago, an Indian girl, 
who had learned considerable about 
Christ from Mr. Duncan, came to Puget 
Sound, where for a time she lived rather 
a wild, immoral, dissolute life,and was 
married to a white man, at last she set- 
tled down at Dungeness, about six hun- 
dred miles south of her native place. A 
sister of hers followed her eighteen years 
ago, was married to an Italian Catholic, 
and settled near her. Another girl from 
the Yakama Indians, who still remembers 
with pleasure the Christian teachings of 
Father Wilbur, about the same time, left 
her home, and after leading a not over 
virtuous life, married an English sailor, 
and settled not far from the Tsimpshean 
sisters, nearly three hundred miles west 


of her native place, all three being within 


| 


ten years in Clallam County. 


| four miles of ‘our church at) Jamestown, 


near Dungeness, 

Several years ago, and near the same 
time, the first of the Tsimpshean ‘sisters 
and the Yakama women asked me to 
baptize their children, for they knew me, 
although I did not know them. This 
led to an acquaintance, and after waiting 
for some time, and satisfying myself about 
their Christian character, I received one 
into the church in November, 1884, and 
the other one in May, 1885, baptising 
their children at the same tirae tha they 
were thus received. | 

Last Sabbath the husband of the Ya- 
kama woman and the sister of the Tsim- 
psheam woman also came into the church, 
having been preparing for it for six 
months or more, the man having been 
led to Christ through the death of one of 
his children, which I had baptised. 

- Thus one soweth and another reapeth, 
and good seed, buried about as deep as 
it well could be under immorality and 
whisky, and transplanted tor hundreds of 
miles, and lost to the sight and knowl- 
edge of the sowers, so that at one time, 
any person not a Christian would have 
spoken with scorn at the results of the 
teaching, and most Christians would have 
been speechless in reply, has yet come 
up. So we sow beside all waters, and 
the sowers and the reapers rejoice to- 
gether, albeit some are in heaven and 
some hundreds of miles apart on earth. 


I see that your correspondent from 


Port Angeles claims that they have the 
first Congregational Church in Clallam 
County. We welcome that church into 
our fellowship; but the Indians of 
Jamestown, near Dungeness, in 1878 
erected a church building ; in 1882 a 
Congregational church was organized 
there, which now numbers twenty-six 
members, a few of whom are whites. In 
1880 they bought a church bell ; since 
1878 they have had a Sabbath school, 
which has been kept up summer and 
winter, and, if I am not mistaken, have al- 
so most of the time kept up weekly 
a prayer meeting, the only one for about 
Skokomish, March 27, 1889. | 


THE GOLDEN GATE CHURCH. 


The church has been under continued 
revival influences since the Week of 
Prayer. There was a large accession to 
the membership the first of March. Dur- 
ing the last three weeks John Curry, the 
Scotch evangelist, has been aiding the 
pastor in daily meetings—preaching in 
the evening and Bible-readings in the 
afternoon. These services have been 
attended with great spiritual power. 
The audiences have increased even to 
the last meeting. The auditorium, the 
aisles, and the lecture-room back of the 
pulpit, have been packed with eager list- 
eners. Large numbers of these, and 
not a few of the converts, have been 
from the non-church-going people, some 
even coming from distant parts of the 
city. At present, no estimate can be 
made of the number of conversions. 

Pastor Cooke has been under the 
steady strain of revival work day and 


‘night for three months—first, in his 


own church; then in the Moody meet- 
ings; then a week at San Jose, where he 
began to break from constant strain on 
brain and nerve. As Sidney Smith said 
of a friend of his, ‘He has not body 
enough to cover his mind decently.” 
During the last ten days Brother Cooke 
has been utterly prostrate, often unable 
to eat or sleep. Force of will has kept 
him out of bed. 
FINANCES. 


The Golden Gate is financially one of 
the weakest in this part of the State, but 
all the pastor’s salary has keen paid to 
date. Valuable improvements have re- 
cently been made on the building and 
furniture, and $75 have been raised and 


paid to defray the expenses of extra | 


services, On Friday night, Mr. Curry, 
unexpectedly to nearly every one, called 
attention to what all had noticed, that 
the pastor was broken down and needed 
rest. He asked the church to give him 
six months vacation, and raise $500 to 
send him East. It was the general feel- 
ing that the audience was not prepared 
to acl, and, after the extraordinary draft 
on the finances of the society, not $25 
could be raised. Then and there Mr. 
Curry gave something of his own means, 
and then announced a small amount 
some friend had handéd him for the pro- 
posed object. Lastly, he asked those 
who felt like helping to come forward 
and lay their offerings on the table. A 
few came and gave liberally from their 
poverty. In a few moments, one man 
pressed his way forward and laid down 
$50; others, $25, $20, $10, $5, and 
smaller sums. Before the doxology was 
sung there was on the table, in cash and 
pledges, nearly $250. On Monday 
morning the pastor had in his hands 
$320 in cash, and more was coming. 
It is known that some of these gifts were 


like the first cake from the last handful | 


of meal to save the life of God’s prophet. 
At present, Pastor Cooke is too feeble 
to travel. He will go into the country 
for some days, until it is safe for him to 
venture on a journey, when he will go 
East with his family. 

THE BUILDING. 


Golden Gate church very much needs 
larger accommodations. The Sunday- 
school of more than 200 is much crowd- 
ed; the ordinary congregations are too 


large for the house; the weekly prayer-. 


meetings even need more comfortable 
quarters. Men of means in the wealthy 
churches can hardly make a better in- 
vestment of some of their increase than 
to give a few thousand dollars ‘to this 


needy and worthy church toward a new. 


Who will give the enterprise 
W. A. TENNEY, 


edifice. 
the first start? — 


Messrs Studd and Bish have been 
holding a long series of evangelistic ser- 
vices at the Presbyterien church. The 
meetings have ~been interesting, enjoya- 
ble and beneficial. | 

The Roman Catholics have built a 
new and more commodious house of 
worship on the site from which the old 


One was removed. A number of Bene- 


dictine monks opened three or four 
years since a school for boys, about 
twelve miles from Salem, at a place they 
call Mt. Angel. The school has so pros- 
pered that they are now opening a de- 
partment for the training of priests. 
Thirteen youths have already expressed 
a desire to become students in this de- 
partment. 
_ Rev. A. B. Brown exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Henderson of the Congrega- 
tional church of Albina, Sunday, March 
31st. The new Congregational church 
at Corvallis will be dedicated the 14th 
of this month. | 

The programme of Willamette Confer- 
ence of Congregational churches to meet 
at Forest Grove the 16th, is out. 

Christian Scientists are at work in 
Salem and vicinity, and are growing in 
numbers. Salem is extending her bor- 
ders far and: wide. Addition after addi- 
tion has been made, till it has become a 
study to find names for them. Lots are 
selling at good prices, and our popula- 
tion has increased twenty-five per cent. 
in the last year. Salem never will be a 
compact city, but will always be a beau- 
tiful one. - Dr. Wilson, the original own- 
er of the townsite, was a large-hearted 
man who believed in plenty of fresh air 
and elbow room. He-laid out his town 
accordingly, with broad streets, wide al- 
leys and large lots. In summer, the city 
is literally embowered in spreading ma- 
ple, oak and other native trees, inter- 
spered with varieties from other lands. 
Every home has its lawn and flower- 
beds, and neatly trimed hedges are rap- 
idly taking the place of the old-fashion- 
ed fence. The plaza about the state and 
court houses has been enlarged and trees 
planted, and will soon, we hope, be or- 
namented with drives, flower-beds, and 
fountains, E. S. K. 

April 6, 1889. 


_ — 


« New Hampshire women seem to thrive 


on defeat. The Manchester W. C. T. 
U. has secured fifty new members since 
March 12th, 


Overland Excursions, 


N EXOURSION WILL LEAVE SAN 
Francisco May 7th, conveying delegates 
and others to the PRESBYTERIAN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, to meet in New York Oity, 
May 16 th to 28th; under the personal supervi- 
sion of REV. F. E. SHEARER, D.D., the 
Stated Olerk of the Synod of the Pacific. The 
route will be via the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
With privileges of stopping a DAY AT SALT 
LAKE OITY; twelve hours’ daylight at 
NIAGARA FALLS, and down the HUDSON 
RIVER by daylight. 


FARE: To Omaha, $35; New York City, 
$61.50. Other points proportionately low. 
For further information, call on or address 


F. E. SHEARER, 


2 NEW MONTGOMERY S8T., 
Corner Palace Hotel, - San Francisco. 


AUSTIN 


DENTIST, 


Removed from Washington Street to 


620GOUGH ST., - SAN FRANOISOO. 
(Cor. of McAllister.) 


UNITED EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS 


COUNTRY CENTERS. 


DFE. 


Christians desirous of such meetings are re- 
ferred to the letter on the subject in the Pact- 
Frio of March 27th, by Mr. W. Corrie Johnston, 
and may communicate with him at P. O. Box 
41, Oakland, Oal. 


| 


HOMES 
FURNISHED 


We are exhibiting the largest 
assortment of reliable furniture 
ever seen in one establishment, 
and are prepared to furnish flats 
and residences from $200 to 
$25,000, and guarantees the 
best value in the market. All 
requirements, from medium to 
the very finest lines of furniture 
can be supplied. Prices in plain 
figures. Persons desirous of 
furnishing with taste and econ- 
omy will find it to their advan- 


tage to inspect our stock and 
prices. 


CALIFORNIA 


Start King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco, 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Writer. 


— WINS — 


GOLD MEDAL, SILVER MEDAL AND 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


At Toronto, Augus} 13, 1888. 


~ 


\ 


\ 
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Inapproachable speed attained, placing thé 
Remington still farther beyond com petition. 

151 words per minute without an error. 

Breaking all previous records of correct 
work by thirty words per minute.—Detrait, 
January 21, 1889. 

Latest: 162 words written inone minuté.— 
St. Louis, January 26, 1889. 

575 Words, unfamiliar matter, in five min- 
utes. 126 words (blindfolded) in one min- 
ute.—Ohicago, September 5, 1888. 

8,730 words legal testimony in ninety 
minutes. Average 97 words, 1% hours’ stead 
work.—Cincinnati, July 25, 1888. 

Photo-electro copies of work performed, 
and cfficial report of the Judges mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Unparalleled as is the speed of the Reming- 
ton, itis still farther in advance of compsti- 
tion in the great essential qualities of DOBA- 
BILITY, EASE of MANIPULATION AND 
PERFECT WRITING. 

It is the embodiment of the most valuable 
type-writer inventions of resent years, and is 
altogether abeve and beyond comparison. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


8 & 5 FRONTST., (Nr. Market),San Francisco 
251 North Main St., Los Angeles. 
141 Front 8t,, Portland, Or. 


“The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line, of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR, 


SUITS MADE TO i 


SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, ORDER 
FROM FROM §$20 
— AND UP. — AND UP. — 


OVERCOATSsS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM REE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST, 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accarate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 


Please give mea call. Yours respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, 


- San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES : 
LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main Strest, under United States Hotel. 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
- PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 
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Children’s Department. 


‘THE BOYS WE NEED. 


Here’s to the boy who’s not afraid 
To do his share of work; 

Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way; | } 
Who's not discouraged by defeat, 
But tries another day. 


The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as those will grow to be 
The men whose bands will guide 
The future of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 
Whose legend on his shield is this: 
‘‘Right always wins the day.”’ 
—Golden Days. 


BED-TIME STORIES. 


“Tell me a story, do!” said Perley, 
leaning against auntie’s knee. 

*’Tory, do!” echoed little Dean, cud- 
dled in her lap, robed for bed in his 
bright flannel “nighty.” 

“Auntie has told all her stories. 
hasn’t got any more,” was the reply. 

‘Make one, then,” said Ruthie. 
“Those you make are just as good, and 
better.” 

Thus urged and complimented, auntie 
said, “Well, I can tell a little bit of a 
story about the baby.” 

The baby was a boy daytimes, when 
he wanted to play out doors with his 
brothers; but he liked to be a baby 
about bed-time. His name, as he gave 
it, was Harwy Dean Big-Boy Leland. 
This was the story auntie told about him: 

“* There was a big baby named Dean, 

At bed-time all rosy and clean, 
He delighted to cuddle 


All upin a huddle 
In lap,—this big baby named Dean.” 


The children applauded. 

“I in ’tory!” said Dean, with a little 
wriggle of delight. | 

“Now you must tell one ’bout me,” 
said Perley, the next littlest boy. 

So after a minute’s thought auntie told 
this about Perley: 

‘* There was a small urchin named Perley, 


What be bated was getting up early; 
He laid abed late,” —— 


Here she stopped to think a little, 


She 


and John tried to help her out with, 


“Till the breakfast was ate.” 

“QO John! I thought you were study- 
ing grammar! You ought to do better 
than that.” 

Jobn laughed. “Begin again,” said 
he, “and maybe it’ll go right along next 
time.” 

** There was a small urchin named Perley, 

What he bated was getting up early; 
He laid abed late, ~ 


And made the folks wait, 
This lazy young mannikin Perley.” 


93 


“IT don’t get up late always,” said Per- 


“Tell about me,” said quiet little 
Ruthie. 
Auntie pondered Ruth’s name, and 
then gave her this: 
‘* There was a small maiden named Ruth, 
One day she was rather uncouth; 
She carelessly stumbled, 


And fearfully tumbled, 
And knocked out a little front tooth.” 


Ruthie’s lips, parting in a gay laugh, 
verified the story with a full view of the 
vacancy among her ivories. 

“Now me!” said Lutker, crowding 
closer to the side of the story-teller. 

“Tuther! Luther! that name is too 
hard. I shall have to give you your 
nickname.” 

“That’s good enough,” said Luther. 

‘* I know a young laddie named Lute 

Who is sometimes inclined to dispute, 
Yet to work he is willing, 


And many a sbilling 
Is worth to his mother—this Lute.” 


“Yes, yes; that’s true! Lute is good 
to work, though he’s apt to get into 
scrapes. Better not tell one about me,” 
said John, the sensitive, afraid to have 
his portrait exhibited. 
“Yes, yes, we must have John!” was 
the general vote. 
«« There was a big school-boy named John, 
We cannot be glad when he’s gone, 
Yet he bas a sad fashion 

_ Of getting in a passion 
When we scarcely believe it is John.” 

“You'll have to plead guilty to that, 
John—for it’s true,” said Fred. 

**]_ s’pose ’tis,” said John. ‘But just 
wait and hear what she says about you.” 

“TI cant tell any more. Baby is al- 
most asleep, and I must put him in bed. 
You can make one about Fred, amongst 
you.” 

*So we will !” said the boys. 

They made such a chattering about it 
that their mother told them she could 
not finish the letter she was writing un- 
less they went into the kitchen. 
went. By-and-by they all came back. 

‘tWe’ve each made one, and I’ve writ- 
ten them all down,” said John: ‘This 
is mine. I think it is true, too. 

** There was a big brother named Fred, 

And, because he was older, he said, 
We all must obey. 


That isn’t the way 
Big brothers should do, Mister Fred.’’ 


Mamma looked searchingly at Fred. 


, “I am afraid there is some truth in that,” 


said she. 

Fred laughed, and grew red, too. 
“But this 1s true, too. Hear it,” he 
said. 

‘** There was a tall schoolboy named Fred, 
He eats up a big lot of bread, 
Yet still gets no fatter. 
What can be the matter? 
It goes into length, thinketh Fred.”’ 


This brought applause and laughter. 
When there was an opportunity to read 
again, ‘‘This is Luther’s,” said Jobn. 


So they - 


—— 


’Tisn’t so very good,” said Lutie. 
**T couldn’t make the last line any short- 
er,” 

‘* There was a big brother named Fred, 

Who thought a good deal of his head. 
He parted his hair 
With very much care, 

And didn’t have to go early to bed.” 

“Very well done, all of them,” said 
mamma. “And now the exercises are 
closed, for I know Fred ought to be do- 
ing his examples.” 

Perley yawned, “I’ll goto bed with 
any feller,” said he. So he and Luther 
went up stairs, and there was silence in 
the sitting-room.— Youth’s Companion. 


THE LUCKIEST FELLOW IN TOWN. 


‘Fred Dixon is the luckiest fellow in 


thing he undertakes prospers. Did you 
hear he has the place at Kelly’s, that so 
many have been trying to get?” 

“You don’t say so! Why, he is a very 
young man to fill so responsible a posi- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” added the first speaker, ‘the al- 
ways would stand on the top of the lad- 
der in school. Though not the bright- 
est scholar, he managed to carry off the 
honors upon quitting school, which he 
did at an earlier age than most of his 
classmates because he had to help sup- 
port his widowed mother and younger 
brotbers and sisters. He only had to 
ask for a situation, and lo! all other ap- 
plicants were ruled out, and Fred had 
the preference.” 

Boys, ‘Our Boys,” do you know any 
Fred Dixons? If you do, don’t think it 
is luck that helps him along, gives him 
the laurels at school, aids him to obtain 
first-class situations, puts him in places 
of trust and honor, where a good name 
or untarnished character is required. 

Look back in the pages of his life. See 
if he. was not studious at school, fair and 
square in all boyish games, gentlemanly 
and obliging in all his dealings. Ask 
his friends if truthfulness, faithfulness 
to his duty, steadfastness of purpose, are 
not his characteristics. Find out whether 
he has ever been known to frequent tip- 
pling shops, gambling dens and kindred 
places of vice; whether he spends. his 
spare time in filling his mind with trashy 
literature, such as is thrown broadcast 
over our land, in the shape of dime nov- 
els. Depend upon it, boys, you will 
never be “the luckiest fellow in town” 
unless you earn it by honesty and integ- 
rity of character, and fidelity to all your 
undertakings.— Christian at Work. 


A TREE PRODUCES COFFEE-SACKS. 


ra, or sack tree of Western India, the 
inner bark of which forms a very good 
material for sacking, and also for cord- 
age. It often attains a height of one 
hundred feet, with a diameter of six. 
The native method of making sacks of 
this material is very simple. Usually 
a tree about one foot in diameter 
is chosen, and frcm this a section of the 
length desired for the sack is cut. The 
log is steeped for some time in water, in 
order to soften the bark, and is then 
beaten all round with clubs. In this 
way the outer bark is removed, and the 
inner detached from the wood.and ren- 
dered soft and pliable. Next it is fold- 
ed over on itself at one end, after the 
manner of skinning a squirrel, and so 
turned inside out. All that is now re- 
quired to complete the sack is that one 
of the ends be sewed up, which is read- 
ily done. But a sack may be made 


| without stitch or seam. This is done 


by arresting the process of skinning 
some two or three inches above the 
farther end of the log, and then sawing 
off the latter at that point. The sack 
bas then a solid wooden bottom. These 
sacks are extensively used in Western 
India and Ceylon, and serve their pur- 
pose very well. The same material is 
sometimes employed in the manufacture 
of clothing, and for paper-making. To 
prepare it for the former purpose, the 
bark is stripped off in pieces, which are 
then thoroughly soaked and beaten out. 
till the texture becomes white and rough 
like fur. It is then cut according to the 
required shapes, and stitched together. 


SAVED BY A FISH. 


A thoughtless little fellow, having been 
praying in his fright, as he passed through 
a dark strip of woods, exclaimed, “You 
needn’t take’ care of me any longer, dear 
Lord ; I can see grandmother’s house 
now!” He forgot that God watched 
over grandmother and boy ; and that we 
need his care about us night and day. 

Sometimes he sends strange messen- 
gers to our aid. Here is an incident 
that shows how he watches over his peo- 
ple at sea: 

That the ocean abounds in wonders 
is daily being proved, and seldom more 
forcibly so than in the experience of 
Captain Ward, of the bark Providence 
at Hartlepool, who had just returned 
from Dantzic, at which port he was froz- 
en up during oné late severe winter. He’ 
states that during his outward voyage to 
that port, in November last, the ship 
sprang a severe leak during a gale in the 
Baltic, and the crew were all but ex- 
hausted in their efforts at the pumps to 
reduce it. One day she suddenly stop- 
ped making more water, and in time the 
vessel reached Dantzic safely. After the 
discharge of the cargo a search was 


made for the leak, and’a hole was found 


in the center of one of the after planks 
from the yielding of a knot in the wood; 
in this hole there was wedged a fish, 
whose collision with the vessel had stop- 
ped the leak and saved the ship and 
crew.—Monitor. 
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Converse with the wicked leads astray. 


town; everything he wants he gets; every- 


A notable tree is the antiaris saccido- | 


A DIALOGUE ABOUT AFRICAN 


Teacher—Did you ever see African 
money? 
_ Scholar—I don’t think I have, but I 
suppose it is very much like ours, 
Teacher—lIt is nothing like ours, nor 
like the money of any other country. In- 
deed, it cannot be called money, proper- 
ly, for the people of Africa have neither 
coins nor bank-bills. 
Scholar—What do they use ? 
Teacher—Sometimes they use beads, 
ivory, and cotton cloth, and in some sec- 
tions, especially along the Congo, brass 
rods, | 
Scholar—Brass rods! That is. the 
strangest of all. How much are they 
worth 
Teacher—About twelve cents and a 
half by the time they get to Africa, and it 
takes five of them to make a pound. 
. Scholar——How large are they? 
Teacher -——- About twenty-six inches 


he used these rods, and at one time had 
four tons of them in his store-house on 
the Congo river. 

Scholar—They must be very incon- 
venient to carry around. | | 

Teacher—They do not carry them 
around as we do our money, but keep 
them stored away, and only bring them 
out when they want to trade. 

Scholar—What do they buy ? 

Teacher—Whatever they want. There 
are some things they never buy because 
they do not wear them, such as boots, 
caps, trousers and coats. 
covering is a piece of cotton cloth wound 
around the loins of the grown people, 
while the children often are without even 
that. You see, they don’t spend money 
on dress, nor waste time in fixing up. 
One of the evil uses they make of these 
rods is to barter with them for human 
beings. | 

Scholar—Do they buy and sell slaves 
in Africa? 

Teacher—A great many grown peo- 
ple, as well as children, are bought and 
sold even in those regions where white 
people are. They will give from two to 
three hundred brass rods for a good, 
bright boy. 

Scholar-—Are they sold away from 
their parents ? | 

Teachex—-Yes, they are bought by 
strangers, who sometimes take them far 
away from home, and who care nothing 
for them beyond the labor they get from 
them. One poor, little slave boy came 


him from his master, for he knew he 
would be taught and well treated by the 
missionary. When the missionary had 
taken him, and he was dressed as Eng- 
lish boys are, he put his arms around 
him, called him his father, and said that 
he would always live with him. : 

Scholar—Are they doing nothing to 
stop this wicked thing? | 

Teacher—Yes, missionaries are there 
laboring among these people, and we 
hope after awhile there will be no more 
people or children sold in Africa.——Gos- 
pel in All Lands. 


A BEAUTIFUL FATHER. 


“Tell your mother you’ve been very 
good boys to-day,” said a school teacher 
to two little new scholars. 

“Oh!” replied Tommy, “we haven’ 
any mother.” 

“Who takes care of you?” she asked. 

“Father does. We’ve got a beautiful 
father. You ought to see him !” 

‘Who takes care of you when he is at 
work 

“He takes all the care before he goes 
off in the morning and after he comes 
back at nigkt. He’s a house painter ; 
but there isn’t very much work this win- 
ter, so he is doing laboring till spring 
comes. He leaves us a warm breakfast 
when he goes off, and we have bread and 
milk for dinner, and a good supper when 
he comes home. Then he tells us stories 
and plays on the fife, and cuts out beau- 
tiful things with his jack-knife. You 
ought to see our father and our home; 
they are both so beautiful ! ” 

Before long the teacher did see that 
home and that father. The room was a 
poor attic, graced with cheap pictures, 
autumn leaves, and other trifles that cost 
nothing. The father, who was preparing 
the evening meal for his motherless boys, 
was, at first glance, only a rough, be- 
grimed laborer; but, before the stran- 
ger had been in the place ten minutes 
the room became a palace and the man 
a magician. 

His children had no idea they were 
poor, nor were they so with such a hero 
as this to fight their battles for them. 
This man, whose grateful spirit lighted 
up the otherwise dark life of his chil- 
dren, was preaching to all about him 
more effectually than was any man in 
priestly robe in costly temple. 

He was a man of patience and sub- 


make home happy under the most un.- 
favorable circumstances. He was rear- 
ing his boys to be high-minded citizens, 
to put their shoulders to burdens rather 
than become burdens to society in the 
days that are coming. ) 

He was, as his children had said, “a 
beautiful father,” in the highest sense of 
the word.—E xz. 


ANECDOTES OF SIR EDWIN LAND. 


A story is told of a rebuke which Sir 
Edwin Landseer once received from a 
stern guardian of the law at South Ken- 
sington. Sir Edwin was looking round 
the galleries, when on one of his own 
pictures he saw some dust, and with his 
own kandkerchief he gently brushed it 
off. ‘The policeman detected him, and 
inquired: ‘What are you a-doin’ of 
| there, touching them pictures ?” | 


long. When Mr. Stanley was in Africa 


Their only 


to a missionary and begged him to buy | 


mission to God’s will, showing how to| 


‘]’ve often touched this one before,” 
Sir Edwin replied. | 

But the constable. did not recognize 
the painter, and looking on the confes- 
sion as impudence,replied: you ’ave, 
you! right ! 
along with me !” 

Sir Edwin was marched off to the 
authorities, and the constable began his 
story about having seen “this ere man 
pulliag the pictures about,” when, to his 
great astonishment, he was welcomed 
with every demonstration of respect and 
courtesy. The active and _ intelligent 
officer, being told that he might go, went 
on his way sorely perplexed. 


On another occasion, a friend of Sir 
Edwin, who accompanied him to Ken- 


sington Museum on the first occasion of 
its exhibition by gaslight, relates that 
Landseer stopped short before his large 
picture, ‘fA Visit to Waterloo.” | 

“JT must have been mad,” said he, 
“when I painted that.” 


_ And walking up tothe picture he plac- 


ed his hand over the part which had at- 
tracted his criticism. An _ attendant 
policeman shouted his polite caution: 


‘Now, then, take your ’ands off there!” 
“My good man,” said Sir Edwin, “I | 


was merely remarking how bad that 
was.” 

‘‘Then why don’t you go and do bet- 
ter?” said the policeman, who had no 
idea to whom he was speaking. | 

“Quite right, quite right! I am 
ashamed of it !” returned Sir Edwin.— 
Indias Young Folks. 


CRUMBS FROM THE MASTER’S TABLE 


A young lady who was summering in 


the country, but who never took a vaca- 
tion in her Master’s service, found an old 
blind women, whose grandchildren went 
away to work and left her alone all day. 
From out the treasury of her special Bi- 
ble verses she taught one to the old lady 
at each visit. When she went for the 
last time, the old lady said: ‘“O, dear 
Miss, the summer’s gone too quick for 
me. It made the time pass so pleasant, 
its having them beautiful texts. I 
couldn’t tell you how ‘all’ passed away 
thetime. There’s ‘I am poor and needy, 
but the Lord thinketh upon me.’ There’s 
many as don’t think about a poor old 
blind body like me, but the Lcrd does ; 
and that must be for me, Miss, because 
I am poor, And then there’s ‘When 
thou passeth through the waters, I will be 
with thee ;’ that’s my companion, I call 
it, Miss ; you wouldn’t believe what com- 
pany it is to me, and it seemsto take me 
through all my little troubles of every 
day. I don’t think that’s been out of 
my mind a day since you learned it to 
me. Ah! I know what came next: 
‘Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them unto the end.’ 


That was right, wasn’t it, Miss? I 


couldn’t say it right by at: first, but I’ve 
got it faster than any now, since you 
taught it to me over again. That’s al- 
ways my comfort when I feel so sinking 
like, and I think perhaps it’s the end 
coming near, and then ‘He'll love me 
unto the end.’ But that last one I learned, 
‘Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty’—that is beautiful! My poor 
eyes, Miss, that can’t see you, it says they 
shall see him ; to think of that now!” 
and the dear old woman’s voice murmur- 
ed on in broken exclamations of happy 
anticipation, till she seemed to almost 
forget her visitor’s presence. Just an il- 
lustration of what can be done with the 
crumbs from the Master’s table, when we 
have learned to appreciate and usethem. 
—Sunday School Journal. 


‘6 ‘SPOSIN.? ” 


A woman on Lafyette street East rush- 
ed out the other day and, informed a 
policeman that she had seen a big dog 
crawl under her barn, and she _ believed 
the animal mad. The officer went around 
by way of the alley, accompanied by the 
usual crowd, and after peeking and peer- 
ing for some time he shot three bullets 
under the barn to scare the dog out. 
After the third shot a movement was 
heard, and presently the long end of a 
colored man crawled into view. After 
backing out and brushing the dirt out of 
his eyes he added : 

“Was it me you were shooting at?” 

“I supposed it was a dog under there,” 
replied the officer. | 

‘Well, sah, doan’ you nebber ’spose no 
mo.’ It’s dangerous.” 

And he showed a bullet hole in his 
cap and another in his coat as proof of 
the accuracy of the officer’s aim. He 
had crawled under after a rabbit which 
had escaped from a neighbor. 

It’s all right,” he said, as the officer 
apologized, ‘‘but doan you ’spose no mo,’ 
You jist keep right down to cole facts. 
Dis ’sposin’ around ’ar what gits pussons 
into serus trouble.”——Detroit Free Press. 


JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS. 


A person in a passion very frequently 
jumps at conclusions so suddenly as to 
jump his head off, as they say, and the 
following well illustrates : | 

I say, Neighbor Snobs, if you don’t 
keep your hens out of my garden I will 
shoot them.” 

“Very well, Doolittle, shoot away ; 


only if you kill any of my hens, throw | 


them into my yard.” | 

Crack went the fowling-piece, morning 
after morning, and fat hens were pitched 
into Neighbor Snobs’ yard. They 
cooked well. After a fortnight or so, 
Doolittle discovered that Snobs never 
had any hens, and that he had been 
shooting his own, which broke out of his 
own coop.—Sel. | 
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When the forenoons of life are wasted, 


‘there is not much hope of a peaceful and | 


fruitful evening. — Selected. 


You just come | 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 


1912 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 


Originators of the Parlor and Recei 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


3 
Oldest 


turning thanks for past favors, 


game and solicit accounts of Individu- 
als,Firms and Corporations. 


R. H. McDONALD, President, 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1889, 


SAFES! 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
_ AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S | 


Si ss. 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
| Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET, 
San FRANotIsco. 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


ndertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) , 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Obtained; and ‘all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms.,and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City.or 


SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington,-D © 


NATI BELLF OUNDRY (C0 


PBLYMYER MANUF ACTUP ING 


WITH 
ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARN 


_ Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
| General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
37 Market St., San Francisco. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
dots, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Cataloguesent Free. 


 VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincionati, O. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 


Bend for ce an 


H. McSHANE & CO. 
‘this ‘papers timore, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
‘Ow EST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


we ask a continuance of the | 
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AINED. 1st PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cotton Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest | 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double re ing action —three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 

¢namold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins. Afterthe 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated by 
all musicians in city or country. It will 
stand 20 years without tuning and is good 
for 100 , No other piano has this improve- 

ent. 
and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 

- bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesoun ing board 
is so constructed that our pianos can Reyer 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is sayed. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 

atest in the world, Prices are no 
Righer than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don't 
mind the ominous qrowiings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 

slipping away —pity them. > - 

@ guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
styles™@.We have Rue our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A #600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
«phi ved. on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada_or Mexico. Our 


terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
We occasion- 


resented money returned. 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at 100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or call 
or catalogue, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 
ce & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall 

— Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 

California. (Agents wanted.) 


\ UW le, 


=, 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,060,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
Million Dollar Company, 


California’s 


Of California. 
Assets......2 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 
D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 3 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 


Drrrcrors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 


‘Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 


L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFRAN, [Aanagers, 
813 CALIFORNIA STREET, | 
San FRANCISCO - 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CAL. 


* 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of ree Machine-made Paper 
ags. : 

512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 

mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (@ll sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rove, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc: 


TuBBs & Co., 


Nos. Gil and 613 Front Street: 


and Peals. Formorethanh 
others. 


\ noted for superiority over 
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PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miséellany. 


THE BACHELOR. 


Returning home at the close of day, 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay? 


Who sets for me my easy chair, 
Prepares the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there? 
Who regulates the evening fire, 


And piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher? 


When sickness comes to rack my frame, 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
Who sympathizes with my pain? 
Nobody. 
—From the American Queen. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


From an article by Rev. T. T. Munger, 
on “Immortality and Modern Thought,” 
in the Century, we quote as follows: 
“\When chemistry put the key of the 
physical universe into the hand of science, 
it was well enough to give up a century 
to the dazzling picture it revealed. A 
century of concentrated and universal 
gaze at the world out of whose dust we 
gre made, and whose forces play in the 
throbs of our hearts, is not too much; but 
after having sat so long before the brilliant 
play of elemental flames, and seen our- 
selves reduced to simple gas and force 
under laws for whose strength adamant 
js no measure, we have become a little 
restive and take up again the old ques- 
tions. Science has not explained us to 
ourselves, nor compassed us In its retort, 
nor measure us in its law of continuity. 
You have shown me of what I am made, 
how put together, and linked my action 
to the invariable energy of the universe ; 
now tell me what I am; explain to me 
consciousness, will, thought, desire, love, 
veneration. I confess myself to be all 
you say, but I know myself to be more; 
tell me what that moreis. Science, in its 
early and wisely narrow sense, could not 
respond to these demands. But it has 
enlarged its vocation under two impulses. 
It has pushed its researches until it has 
reached verges beyond which it cannot 
90, yet sees forces and phenomena that 
it cannot explain nor even speak of 
without using the nomenclature of meta- 
physics. Ina recent able work of science 
the word ‘spirit’? is adopted into the 
scientific vocabulary, Again, physical 
science has yielded to the necessity of 
allying itself with other sclences—finding 
itself on its borders. Chemistry led up 
to biology, and this in turn to psychology, 
and so on to sociology and history and 
religion, and even to metaphysics, whose 
tools it had used with some disdain of 
their source. In short, it is found that 
there is no such thing as a specific 
science, but that all sciences are parts of 
one universal science. The broad stud- 
ies of Darwin and Herbert Spencer have 
done much toward establishing this con- 
viction, which has brought about what 
may be called a comity of sciences, or 
an era of good feeling. The chemist sits 
down by the metaphysician and says, 
Tell me what you know about conscious- 
ness; and the theologian listens eagerly 
to the story of evolution. Unless we 
greatly misread the temper of recent 
science, it is ready to pass over certain 
phenomena it has discovered and ques- 
tions it has raised to theology. And 
with more confidence we may assert that 
theology is parting with the conceit it had 
assumed as ‘queen of the sciences,’ and 
—clothing itself with its proper humility 
—is ready to accept a report from any 
who can aid it in its exalted studies. 


This comity between the sciences, or 
rather necessary correlations, not only 
leads to good feeling and mutual respect, 
but insures a recognition of each other’s 
conclusions. Whatever is true in one 
must be true in all. Whatever is neces- 
sary to the perfection of one cannot be 
ruled out of another. That which is 
true in man’s spiritual life must be 
true in his social life; and whatever 1s 
true in social life must not contradict 
anything in his physical life. We might 
reserve this, and say that no true 
physiologist will define the physical man 
SO as to exclude the social man; nor will 
he so define the social and political man 
as to shut out the spiritual man; nor will 
he so define the common humanity as to 
exclude personality. He will leave a 
margin for other sciences whose claims 
are as valid as those of his own. If, for 
example, immortality is a mecessary 
coordinate of man’s moral nature—an 
evident part of its content—the chemist 
and physiologist will not set it aside 
because they find no report of it in their 
fields. If it is a part of spiritual and 
moral science, it cannot be rejected 
because it is not found in _ physical 
Science. So much, at least, has been 
gained by the new comity in the sciences 
—that opinions are respected, and ques- 
tions that belong to other departments are 
telegated to them in a scientific spirit. 


MOLTKE THE SILENT. 


Moltke the Silent—der Shweiger—as 
he is called, is generally considered the 
sreatest, and is certainly the most suc- 
cessful, of living soldiers. His. achieve- 
ments at Koniggratz, Sedan and Paris 
have never been surpassed, and compel 
the admiration of all competent military 
Critics, Silent, quiet, cold, the very in- 
carnation of concentrated thought, just 
aS you see him walking in the streets or 
moving in a drawing-room, where every- 
body stands respectfully aside to let him 
Pass—so he stood on the battle-field, his 
cold, clear eye passing slowly from one 
Pent to the other, and his cold, clear 
ind weighing the chances of victory 
and defeat with the intensity and seren- 
tty of a mathematician pondering over 
the solution of some grave problem. No 


One, it is said, has ever seen Count 
Moltke excited, not éven at Sedan, where 
the greatest victory of modern times de- 
cided the fortunes of the two most pow- 
erful empires of the continent. His 
calmness seems mysterious, almost aw- 
ful, and there is something strangely sad 
about that silent, lonely old man. His 
wife died some years-ago ; he never had 
a child ; his nearest relations, with the 
exception of a nephew and a niece, seem 
to be kept at a distance by him. Who 
are his companions and friends? To 
whom does he ever talk in a friendly, 
familiar way? Nobody has ever been 
able to tell me, though I have often in- 
quired. An old man of eighty-eight, he 
still appears without fail wherever duty 
calls him. He is to be seen at almost 
all the Emperor’s receptions, the most 
striking personage near the throne. But 
how does the old Field Marshal pass his 
time when free from duty, when tired of 
work? Nobody pretends to know. 
Either nobody penetrates into his intim- 
acy, or else those who approach him in- 
timately do not speak about it. _When 
the weather is fine, you may see a very 
tall, thin man, with light yellowish hair, 
and a sallow, beardless, wrinkled face, 
out of which shine a pair of stony gray 
eyes, wrapped in a long dark military 
coat, a cap on his small head, faultlessly 
dressed in a general’s uniform—a gen- 
tleman born in every inch of aristocratic, 
slender figure, his body still erect, but 
his head as in deep thought, slightly bent 
forward—such a man, I say, you may 
see coming out of the great red building 
which stands on the Koenigs-Platz, at 
the corner of Moltke” and ‘‘Bismarck” 
streets, and which bears the name of 
‘General Stab.” The solitary old man, 
unattended by a servant, walks slowly, 
noiselessly. Every one who meets him 
looks at him attentively ; if the passer-by 
is a soldier, he stands on one side and 
salutes. The old general returns the 
salute slowly and deliberately, but ap. 
parently without seeing to whom. Every 
time I see him the thought occurs to me 
that in such guise Dante must have pass- 
ed through the streets of Florence. That 
is General Field Marshal Count Hell- 
muth von Moltke, one of the strangest 
characters the world has ever produced. 
It-is well worth going to Berlin to see 
that great historical personage.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


A NEGRO ON THE NEGRO’S FUTURE. 


The latest contribution to the discus- 
sion in the Forum of the Negro Question 
is by a Negro writer, Prof. W. S. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University, Ohio. 


In the March number he reviews with a 


deal of severity the treatment of the Ne- 
gro question by the representatives both 
of the South and of the North. But of 
the future of his race he takes a very hope- 
ful view. He writes: “That which the 
South declares it will not have-—Negrc 
supremacy—has no part in the Negro’s 
plans for the future, nor is it desired by 
him. Hesimply seeks to exercise unde- 
terred the freedom to enjoy rights guar- 
anteed him as acitizen by the constitu- 
tion. He leaves all else to the future evo- 
lution of just public sentiment and private 
choice. Hehas no desire to rule over 
or govern the whites. Pushed from the 
ground of Negro supremacy,the fear takes 
the shape of ‘being left tothe mercy of an 
ignorant black majority,’ and ‘recon- 
struction days’ are cited by Senator Wade 
Hampton as proof of the evils in store, 
and as reason for abrogating the Negro’s 
rights. I answerthis by sayingthat there 
could now be no such ignorant rule as is 
claimed to have existed then. The con- 
ditions which governed those days have 
been changed. The Negro has, meantime, 
made a remarkable advance in intel- 
ligence and education. The admitted 
progress ofthe race has given birth to 
leaders, younger and better educated, 
to replace those ignorant and irrespons- 
ible ones. ‘These fears are groundless 
and not at the root of feeling; but that 
which does underlie the whole matter 
and which gives the key to the disturb- 
ance is the deep-seated prejudice of color 
and cast. Asa member of that race, I 
believe the Negro is looking over the 
whole situation as a patriot should view 
it——with an eye not only to his own pros- 
perous growth, but to that of the American 
people, of whom he consideres himself 
an inseparable part. With such a view, 
he can but take that step which will lead 
from present troubles to a fruition of 
his hopes—to be a man among men, and 
not simply a Negro.” 


THE VIRTUAL RULER OF GANADA. 


For many years Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald has been virtually the ruler of Can- 
ada. He has had the ability and skill to 
keep his party in power, while all the prov- 
inces have remained or become liberal. 
I believe his continuance is due to 
his devotion to the national idea, to 
the development of the country, to bold 
measures—like the urgency of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway construction—for 
binding the provinces together and pro- 


moting commercial activity. Canada is} 


proud of this, even when it counts its 
debt. Sir John is worshipped by his party, 
especially by the younger men, to whom 
he furnishes an ideal, as a statesman of 
bold conceptions and courage. He is 
disliked as a politician as cordially by the 
opposition, who attribute to him the same 
policy of adventure that was attributed to 
Beaconsfield. Personally he resembles 
that remarkable man. Undoubtedly Sir 
John adds prudence to his knowledge of 
men, andhis habit of never crossing a 
stream till he gets to it has. gained him 
the sobriquet of “Old To-morrow.” He 
is a man of the world as well as a man 
of affairs, with a wide and liberal literary 
taste. —Harper’s Magazine. 


GLEANINGS. 


Patient waiting is often the highest 
way of doing God’s will.—Collier. 

What gets crowded out? Day by day 
that is the great test of our life.—Mrs. 

* The one thing to be remembered of 
God’s speaking to men (the Ten Com- 
mandments), is the supreme fact of au- 
thority on His part, and loving, unques- 
tioning obedience on ours.” 

If our faith has not for its basis the 
witness of God, to which we must submit 
as to an authority outside of, superior to, 
and independent of, our personal judg- 
ment, then that faith is no faith. 


No one’s life is so sorrowful and wretch- 
ed as to be without a great many mercies 
for which to thank God ; and taking the 
whole into the account, we have far more 
mercies than sufferings. And even the 
sufferings may all be made spiritual mer- 
cles, 


It is as supreme folly to talk of a little 
sin as it would be to talk of a small dec- 
alogue that forbids it, or of a diminutive 
God who hates it, or a shallow hell 
that will punish it. Sin is registered ac- 
cording to heavenly measurements of ho- 
liness and majesty. 


Do you rightly estimate the impor- 
tance of to-day? That there are duties 
to be done to-day which cannot be done 
to-morrow? This it is that throws so 
solemn significance into your work, The 
time for working is short, therefore begin 
to-day ; for the night is coming in which 
no man can work.—F’. W. Robertson. 


If you want to have a stalwart Chris- 
tian character, plant it right out of doors 
in the great field of Christian usefulness, 
and though storms may come upon it, 
and though the hot sun of trial may try 
to consume it, it will thrive until it be- 


comes a great tree, in which the fowls of 


heaven may have their habitation.— Tal- 
mage. 

God measures all gifts by the ability 
of the giver, and He knows just what that 
ability is. There are no mistakes or mis- 
estimates with him. All gifts, and all the 
elements that enter into them, he scans 
with an impartial and all-penetrating 
scrutiny. All giving is under the blaze 
of the Omniscient eye. It is well that 
we remember this. | 


Overheard in a saloon. First work- 
man—*“ Here’s looking at you. Only 
$22 in treasury yousay? Why, I thought 
we had more than a hundred.” 


parade cost $90, and the gilt letters $5 
extra.” First workman—‘‘ What letters?” 
Second workman—“Our motto, ‘We 
Want Bread.’ Have acigar.” 


‘‘ Why,” does anyone ask—“‘why does 
the battle press hard to the very end? 
Why is it ordained for man that he shall 
walk, all through the course of life, in 
patience and strife, and sometimes in 
darkness?” Because from patience is. 
to come perfection ; because from strife 
is to come triumph; because from the 
dark cloud is to come the lightning- 
flash that opens the way to eternity.— Or- 
ville Dewey. ee 

He who desires to become a spiritual 
man must not be ever taking note of oth- 
ers ; and, above all, of their sins, lest he 
fall into wrath and bttterness, and a judg- 
ing spirit towards his neighbors. O chil- 
dren, this works such great mischief in a 


‘man’s soul as it is miserable to think of ; 


wherefore, as you love God, shun this evil 
temper, and turn your eyes full upon 
yonrselves and see if you cannot discover 
the same fault in yourselves, either in 
times past or nowadays.—John Tauler. 


Ask God, before you go downstairs, 
for faith, ‘‘the eye of the soul,” so that 
you may walk all day long “as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” When you are 
tempted to indulge in something wrong— 
idleness, or carelessness, or selfishness— 
this will help you to give it up at once, | 
and forsake it ; for how can you give 
way to it when your eye meets. His? 
When something makes you afraid, this 
will make you brave and peaceful ; for 
how can you fear anything when your 
God is so near ?—Francis Ridley Hav- 
ergal. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This Missionary ‘Training school, 
which for two years was located at Niag- 
ara Falls, and from whose doors seven 
have gone to foreign fields under differ- 
ent denominational societies (three to In- 
dia, two to Liberia in Bishop Taylor’s 
work, and two to China), has been re- 
moved to Philadelphia, that the rare 
medical, kindergarten, and other advan- 
tages afforded by this city—not the least 
among which are the services of teach- 
ers of various languages—might be ob- 
tained. 

The school, with its large grounds and 
beautiful surroundings, is situated on the 
northeast corner of Forty-first and Og- 
den streets, and is within walking dis- 
tance of the Pennsylvania University. 

Tbe Woman’s Medical College, which 
can be reached for one car-fare, makes a 
reduction for prospective missionaries. 

Mrs, Van Kirk, principal of the Phila- 
delphia school for training kindergart- 
ners, has offered the course (usually cost- 
ing $100) free to any of the young lady 
students, because they are going as for- 
eign missionaries, As there is now a 
great demand in heathen countries for 
kindergartners possessing diplomas; this 
course is most valuable. 

The Chinese and Japanese languages 
will be taught in the school by native 
teachers. One having spent two years 
in Oberlin College is now acting as in- 
terpreter in the American Chinese Un- 
ion of this city; the other is at present 
pursuing a course of study in the Uni- 
versity, | 


Second 
workman—‘Well, the’silk banner for the 


| A lady under appointment by the W. 


pects to sail for Japan in the early fall, 
will avail herself of this opportunity of 
studying the Japanese language. An- 
other lady, expecting to go to. Mexico 
under the same Society, is studying 
Spanish, the teacher having spent years 
in,Mexico. 

In regard to the study of Chinese, we 
might add that it is a great advantage, 
one seldom obtainable in China, to have 
a teacher who can speak English. The 
written language is the same in all prov- 
inces of China, and a knowledge of it is 
necessary to all missionaries. This, and 
also the Cantonese dialect, will be 
taughi. 

Hindustani and Marathi, two of the 
languages of India, can be taught by the 
principal. 

It is believed that much money and 
Outlay of strength can be saved in for- 
eign lands by thus having some knowl- 
edge of the people to whom missionar- 
les are going; also of their history, hab- 
its of thought, customs, etiquette, etc., 
all of which receive special attention. 

The course of study for the school 
year closing June 22d includes the 
English branches, church history, science 
(mental and moral,) theology, music 
(instrumental and vocal), the languages, 
and the Bible, very special attention be- 
ing given the last. In addition to this, 
a summer class will be formed for the 
benefit of those wishing to study the lan- 
guage of China, Japan, or Spain. 

The practical mission work, to which 


is found most helpful. 

Our reliance for the support, continu- 
ance, and prosperity of the school is on 
Him in whom and for whom this project 
was conceived; therefore, none who are 
called of God to foreign missionary 
work, of whatever evangelical denomina- 
tion, need hesitate to apply for admis- 
sion because of lack of means. 

Further information can be obtained 
by addressing 

Mrs. W. B. OsBorn, Principal. 


CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


There are several practical lessons in 
spiritual growth to be learned from the lil- 
ies. The first one is that the flower 


| grows by the action of the vital principle 


within it. A bit of white marble is the 
Same thing to-day as it was a century 
ago; there 1s no life there. But there is 
a subtle, mysterious agent or principle in 


F, M. S. of the M. E. Church, who ex- | 


two afternoons each week are devoted, 


the Lily, which slowly lifts it from the 


earth, and expands into an exquisite cup 
of white and gold. Life is never self- 
produced. The first lily was created 
by God; all the rest have been its propa- 
gated successors. Spiritual life is never 
self-originated. It begins with the en- 
trance of the Lord Jesus Christ into a 
converted soul; that is a regeneration. 
He that hath the Son of God, hath life. 


Paul meant just this when he said, “‘I live, 


yet not I; it is Christ that liveth in me.” 
This is a profound mystery; but there is 


globe but has a certain measure of the 
Lord Jesus in his inmost soul. Our only 
anxiety need be whether we really have 
Christ within us; but if sure of that, then 
we may dismiss anxiety just as the lilies 
do, and grow just as they grow, without 


not a true Christian on the face of the | 


any worry. Some Christians distress 


themselves needlessly. We are not re- 
quired to furnish the growing power. 
The spirit of Christ furnishes that. 

The mariner is not required to furnish 
the wind; he has but to set his sails to 
the breeze, and his ship swims onward. 
Faith is receiving the Christ-life into the 
soul; while that divine life is there, growth 
may go forward. Precisely did the Mas- 
ter teach, when he said: “If ye abide in 
Me and I in you, ye shall bear much 
fruit.".—Dr. Theodore Cuyler. 


UNSEEN PROTECTION. 

“A lady was wakened up one morning 
by a strange noise of pecking at the win- 
dow, and when she got up she saw a but- 
terfly flying backwards and forwards in- 
side the window in a great fright, because 
outside there was a sparrow pecking at 
the glass, wanting to reach the butterfly. 
The butterfly did not see the glass, but 
it saw the sparrow, and evidently expect- 
ed every moment to be caught. Neither 
did the sparrow see the glass, though it 
saw the butterfly, and made sure of 
catching it. But, all the while, the but- 
terfly, because of that thin, invisible sheet 
of glass, was actually as safe as if it had 
been miles away from the sparrow.” It 
is when we forget our Protector that our 
hearts fail us. Elisha’s servant was in 


great fear when he awoke in the morn- 


ing and saw the city of Dothan encom- 
passed with horses and chariots and a 
great host; but, when his eyes were open- 
ed at the prayer of the Prophet, his fears 
vanished, for he beheld the mountains 
full of horses and chariots of fire. “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trust- 
eth in thee.” ‘The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out and thy coming in from 
this time forth and even for evermore.” 


‘‘ Though now unseen by outward sense, 
Faith sees Him always near— 
A guide, a glory, a defense: 
Then what have you to fear?’’ 
—James Inglis. 


to bed one night in good health, but sud- 
denly during the night he felt ill) He 


bottle which he thought contained medi- 
cine, but which in reality held poison. 


the effects of it. He believed he had 
taken the right thing, but his belief did 
not save him. 
we believe an error, we can never by 


‘that means put ourselves right. 


rose, and going to a cupboard he lifted a 


POISONED By MIsSTAKE.—A man went 


He took a quantity of it and went back . 
to bed, and shortly afterwards died from | 


No matter how sincerely | : 


cent. discount to clergymen. 
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$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Mo. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


TURLOCK. 


Turlock .is on the Southern Pacific 
railroad, one hundred and twenty-seven 
miles from San Francisco, It is a thriv- 
ing villiage of about two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, three hundred and fifty 
being in the district. During the past 
year three church buildings have been 
erected; viz., Roman Catholic, Metho- 

_ dist Episcopal and Congregational. All 
are well finished and attractive. The 
last named will seat two hundred, and 
with chairs, fifty more. The dedication 
services on the roth of March are known 
to the readers of THe Paciric through 
Dr. Warren’s communication. On the 
Wednesday following the dedication Dr. 
Williams, of Tulare City, continued the 
meetings, and preached three sermons ; 
he returned to Tulare on Saturday morn- 
ing to spend the Sabbath with his people, 
and learned, on reaching home, of the 
death of Mr. Coddington, Superintend- 
ent of the Tulare division of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. The funeral at San 
Jose was conducted by Dr. Williams. 
On Monday, the 18th, I went, as per un- 
derstanding, to Turlock, and conducted 
the services Monday night. On Tues- 
day evening Dr. Williams returned and 
resumed charge of the exercises, and 
preached threetimes. On Friday morn- 
ing he went home. The preparatory 
meeting on Saturday afternoon was of 
peculiar interest. Among others, three 
bright young ladies gave evidence of a 
desire to join the congregation. On 
Sunday morning twelve were taken into 
church fellowship. The three young 
ladies noticed were baptized by Brother 
Barber, their pastor, The sacrament 
was then administered. On Sunday 
night, March 24th, the meetings closed. 
The gracious and very encouraging in- 
crease in membership is due largely, if 
not entirely, to the faithful preaching and 
pastoral labors of the Rev. L. N. Barber. 
We have had a good meeting,.a very 
good meeting—an excellent foundation 
for meetings to come. 

At Brother Barber’s request, I con- 
ducted the services after Dr. Williams 
left. Rev. M. Calfee, of the Methodist 
church, did good service during the 
meetings. The musical exercises were 
conducted by Dr. Young, who has been, 
and is, a foundation stonein the founda- 
tion of the Congregational church in 
Turlock. The Ladies’ Aid Society de- 
serves more than a passing notice. My 
heart warms as I write of them. Intel- 
ligently persistent, they have moved on- 
ward, clearing obstacles and overcoming 
difficulties, and to-day the church stands 
as 2 monument to their energy and self- 
sacrificing perseverance, 

I accompanied Brother Barber ona 


_ skirmishing expedition to Modesto, thir- 


teen miles north; to Crow’s landing, on 
the San Joaquin, eleven miles west. 
Crop prospects are good, and the spirit- 
ual outlook encouraging. ‘The Sabbath- 
school, under the superintendency of 
Brother Gibson, is in excellent condi- 
tion. W. H. Tuss. 
Byron, March 29, 1889. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY. 


Rev. Dr. Wythe lectured before the 
boys of the Academy on last Friday even- 
ing week, on ‘Rambles Among the Brit- 
ish Lakes.” To those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Wythe it is need- 
less to say that the lecture was highly in- 
teresting and replete with information. 
The boys appreciated it very much. 

While the boys of the Academy are 
enjoying themselves in quiet ways, and 
show the healthfulness of the place by 
their own healthy and vigorous appear- 
ance, they are, with most commendable 
diligence, prosecuting their studies. 

Mr. Mudie, one of the seminary stu- 
dents, who is an accomplished athlete, 
very kindly volunteered to train the 
academy boys in the gymnasium. Some 
of them are already showing the advan- 
tages of the systematic exercise in their 
better developed physique. 

Several of the older boys some time 
ago expressed a wish that the Principal 
would take a Bible-class on Sunday 
mornings in the academy, in addition to 
the regular Sunday-school exercises at 
Plymouth-avenue church. So far the 
hour spent thus on Sunday mornings has 
been a source of mutual pleasure 
and profit to the boys and the principal. 
Every freedom is allowed in the class, 
and the boys are encouraged to frankly 
raise all the objections, and doubts, and 
difficulties that occur to them. Though 
these may not all be solved, assuredly 
good seed is being sown, which, it is 
hoped, the Master will water and quick- 
en, so that, even if it be after many 
days, it may bring forth good fruit, and 
yield an abundant harvest. 

Our people have not fully awakened to 
the fact that the academy is not only 
their school, which they are in duty 
bound to support and encourage. It is 
not part of the Seminary. It supplies a 
want that is not otherwise supplied, and 


« that the cause of Christ demands should 


be supplied. The academy, too, is wor- 
thy of the highest confidence. It is reg- 
ognized as such by the best educational 
authorities. Its standard has been set 
high, and the faculty are determined to 
reach that standard in the shortest time 
possible. 


— 


Dr. Alvin Talcott, of Guilford, Conn., 
has given $25,000 to endow a Greek 
professorship at Yale. He is a graduate 
of1828, is eighty years old, still practices 
medicine and reads his Homer daily. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 21. 
MARK 12: 28-84. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


I. Introductory. | 
This lesson falls upon Easter, while 


the Scripture for June 23d (Mark 16: 1— 


13) is our real Easter lesson. In that 
passage we find these words: ‘‘And he 
saith unto them, Be not amazed; ye seek 
Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified. He is risen; he is not here; 
behold the place where they laid him,” 
In our lesson for April 21st, we are 
studying an event that occurred in the 
temple court only three days before our 
Lord’s crucifixion, Jesus was in the 
midst of his worst enemies, and yet dur- 
ing these last days he carried himself 
like a king in dignity, a prophet in wis- 
dom, a friend to those in need. He 
had just emerged from a ‘‘war of words” 
with the Saducees, so completely silenc- 
ing them that the Pharisees applauded, 
forgetting, temporarily, their bitterness 
toward their new champion. 


II. The Questioner. 

From Matthew xxii: 34, 35, we judge 
that the man who asked Jesus which is 
the greatest commandment, was put for- 
ward by the Pharisees for the purpose of 
entrapping him. ‘When the Pharisees 
had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. 
Then one of them who was a law- 
yer, asked him a question tempting 
him.” From the narrative in Mark it 
appears that he was better than his sect, 
a seeker after truth, an intelligent, can- 
did moralist. He was learned in the 
law of Moses—hence called (in Matt ) a 
lawyer. Meyer calls him a - Mosaic 
priest—a biblical scholar, whose calling 
was the study and exposition of Holy 
Writ. In Mark, he is spoken of as a 
Scribe, one learned, like a lawyer, in the 
Old Testament. 


III, ‘The Question. 

What commandment is first of all? 
‘‘What character must a commandment 
have in order to be called great?” 
(Meyer.) Which is the most important? 
‘The Jews are said to have divided the 
law into greater and smaller command- 
ments. Which was of the greatest im- 
portance, they had not determined. 
Some held that it was the law respecting 
sacrifice; others, that respecting circum- 
cision; others, that pertaining to wash- 
ings and purifying, etc.” (Barnes.) 
The word commandment does not here 
seem to be restricted to one of the ten, 
but to any of the commands of God re- 
corded in the Pentateuch. 

IV. The Answer. 

(a) ‘The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, * soul, * mind, * 
strength.” 

(b) The second is this, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There 
is none other commandment greater 
than these.” 

Here we have made emphatic (1) the 
unity of God. The heathens have gods 
many and lords many. It has been 
said that there are millions of gods of in- 
numerable grades and qualities among 
the Hindus. But Jehovah is the only 
living and true God. Upon this Jews 
and Christians unite. Because evan- 
gelical Christians, believing in the triune 
nature of God, as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, have been called Trinitarians, 
one denomination, not confessing the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
chosen the name Unitarian; but in fact, 
Trinitarians and Unitarians alike be- 
lieve in the Unity of God. We believe 
in one God; but surely we have studied 
these lessons in Mark in vain if we have 
failed to see and acknowledge that Jesus 
Christ, by word and deed, proved himself 
to be the “only begotten and well belov- 
ed Son of God,” while John opens his 
gospel with the statement that the ‘‘Word 
(Christ) was with God, and was God.” 

We also have emphasized (2) the su- 
preme love to God, with all thy heart, 
affections and will, with all thy soul, de- 
sires, with all thy mind, spiritual and in- 
tellectual nature. Thou shalt love God. 
“By this love we have to understand the 
qualified surrender of our whole being to 
God.” (Schaff.) 

There is further emphasized in the 
reply of Jesus (3) the principle of self- 
love in man, and (4) of love to his fel- 
low-men as free and sincere and tender 
as his love for himself oughtto be. The 
apostle John throws light upon the rela- 
tion of these two commandments. (See 
I John iv: 20, 21. Paul also helps us 
in Romans xiii : 8-10.) 

The Scribe’s confession. 

**Master, thou hast said the truth, "etc. His 
answer is frank and hearty. He evidently: 
takes in the real distinction Christ makes 
between the internal and external service 
of God. Put forward to entrap Jesus, 
he acknowledges himself convinced by 
him “who spake as never man spake.” 
He sees the point Jesus makes. Will he 
surrender his will to this divine Master ? 

VI. “Not far from the kingdom.” | 

1. His prejudices had been, in part 
at least, broken down. He had come 
under the spell of Christ’s divine wisdom, 
and he who started out to tempt, ended 
by exclaiming, ‘Master ! 

3. He was sincere, attentive, moral, 
but (4) he was outside the kingdom, al- 
though near it. (5) Outside the king- 
dom of God, he was in imminent spirit- 
ual peril. (6) What one of us is outside 
—not far from—the kingdom as we look 
at calvary and the suffering Redeemer ? 
or-as, on Easter Sunday, we see this 
God-man arise from the grave? If we 
had kept the commandments, we could 
not be saved by what we have done. We 


| in Christ—the risen Christ. — 


| churches report gifts to them, the amount 


not kept the commandments, and to en- 
ter the kingdom we must repent of sin, 
and surrender our hearts in love to God 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SEC- 
RETARY. 


The reports of our churches for the 
year 1888 show 149 Congregational 
churches in California and 1 in Nevada. 
The membership in California is 9,826, 
a net gain of 1,318. There have been 
added by confession 771; by letter, 
1,255. Total, 2,026. In Sabbath-schools 
16,300, a gain of 1,992. The benevo- 
lent contributions of 119 churches amount 
to $41,624.80, an increase of $6,226.58. 
Nine new churches have been added 
to the roll of the General Association of 
California, and nine to that of the Gen- 
eral Association of Southern California. 
Following is the report of the Statistical 
Secretary: | 

There are presented in the tables sta- 
tistics in. detail of the churches. connect- 
ed with the General Association of Cali- 
fornia, and a summary of the reports 
from the churches connected with the 
General Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In ten years Congregationalism 
in California has doubled its number of 
churches, and the membership also has 
increased one hundred per cent. The 
year 1888 witnessed great activity, not 
only in the southern part of the State, 
but also in the central and northern por- 
tions. The net increase in churches was 
18, and in membership 1,318. During 
the 16 months ending December 31, 
1887, the gain was 1,200. The mem- 
bership of our churches January 1, 1889, 
was 9,826. A year ago, with a mem- 
bership of 8,508, California ranked the 
fourteenth State in membership in a list 
of forty-seven States and Territories. It 
is probable that she has gone a little 
nearer the head of the line the past year. 
Since the beginning of the current year 
large accessions to many churches have 
resulted from the evangelistic services of 
Mr. Moody and others, but detailed ref- 
erence to this winter of spiritual refresh- 
ing will properly accompany the statistics 
for the current year. } 

To those who are familiar with the 
struggles, the burdens, the discourage- 
ments, of many—may we not say most? 
—of our churches, the wonder grows 
how so many of them, during the past 
year, have built houses of worship or 
parsonages, have lifted debts, have main- 
tained regular services, and have given 
to the work of the Lord elsewhere. It 
is pleasant to find that 119 churches 
have contributed to objects of Christian 
benevolence. Of these 107 have made 
offerings to the A. H. M.S., and 66 to 
the A. B. C. F. M. But, while the 
amount given to foreign missions in 1888 
was larger by $583 than in 1887, the 
amount reported for home missions is 
$823 less. | 

With a Theological Seminary, College 
and Academy within our borders, found- 
ed by Congregationalists, only eleven 


bestowed being $2,288. It is evident 
that, but for the gifts of individuals, the 
outlook for these institutions would be 
very discouraging. But, during the past 
year, Pomona College has received the 
gift of a fine college building and grounds 
from a resident of Pomona, and since 
this year opened Pacific Theological 
Seminary has received from three friends 
as an endowment for a professorship the 
sum of $26,000. 

A view of the whole field shows the 
urgency of the work and the great need 
of funds to hold what has been gained 
and to advance to new undertakings. 
From Siskiyou to San Diego there is 
work undone because the means to its 
accomplishment are not forthcoming. 
Instead of 18 new churches the number 


might profitably have been doubled, if | 


the financial situation had been favora- 
ble. But now, as during the past forty 
years, there is reason for thankfulness 
rather than complaint, for hopefulness 
rather than discouragement, and for 
abiding trust in the Lord our God, whose 
we are and whom we serve. 

H. E. JEWETT, 

Statistical Secretary. 


BIBLE-READINGS BY D. L. MOODY. 


PRAVER,”’ 


Abraham was in constant communion 
with God in prayer; wherever he built 
an altar, he called “upon the name of 
the Lord”; he also interceded for Lot 
and for Sodom. (Gen. xviii: 18-33.) 

Isaac was in communion with God in 
prayer; for, when he built an altar, he 
called “upon the name of the Lord.” 
(Gen. xxvi: 25.) 

Jacob at Peniel wrestled the whole 
night in prayer. (Gen. xxxil:29.) Job’s 
prayers. - (Job iv: 3-6; xlii: 1-6.) 

Daniel prays, and God sent Gabriel to 
speak to him. (Dan. viii: 15-16.) 

Elijah prays and the Lord sends rain. 
(I Kings xviii: 1-41-46.) 

Paul and Silas pray while in prison. 
(Acts xvi: 25.) iH 

Stephen prays and the heavens are 

opened. (Acts vii: 55-56.) 
Christ himself was in. communion with 
hig Father in prayer; at times he speaks 
like a God, and at times speaks like a 
man. (Matt. xiv: 23; xxvi: 36-39; Mark 
i: 35; Luke ix: 18-24; xxii: 32; xxifi: 34: 
John xvii.) Christ spent a whole night 
on the mountain top in prayer, and in 
the morning he chose the twelve who 
were to be with him during his ministry. 
(Luke vi: 12-16.) He also prayed at 
the tomb of Lazarus. (John xi: 41~42.) 
Three times were his prayers answered 
by the Father. (Jobn xii: 27-28; Matt. 
iii: 17; Luke ix: 28-36.) 


| 


must still be saved by what Christ has 
done, by love in sacrifice. But we have 


God are: 
1. Adoration. (Isa. vi: 3.) 
holy, Lord God.” | 


Psalms. (Ps. Ixxxvi: 15-17; cxii: 1-14; 
¥xvili: 2.) Job, “I have heard and 
mine eyes seeth thee.” (Job xlii: 5.) 
Abraham fell on his face in adoration, 
the true position for every true believer. 
(Gen. vii: 3.) Christ taught the disci- 
ples the Lord’s Prayer. (Matt. vi: 6; 
Luke xi: 1.) 

Moses at the burning bush stood in 
adoration, (Exod. ili: 3-9; Ps. xcv: 6; 


Is, 1: 15.) 

2. Confession. (Is. lix: 1-2.) 

3. Restitution. (Deut. xxi: 18-19; 
Exod, xxii: 1-27.) | 

4. BrotherlyLove. Unity at the Day 
of Pentecost. See how all were filled 
with love and had all things in common. 
(Acts ii: 1-4.) The Levites all with one 
accord sang at the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple together. (II Chron. v: 
13. 

: i The Spirit of Forgiveness. Ex- 
amples of temper. (Elijah, I Kings xix: 
4; Jonah, iv: 1-11; Paul, Acts xv: 31-34.) 
The temper under control. (Luke 1: 4.) 

6. Thanksgiving. The Psalmist says, 
‘It is a good thing to give thanks.” 
(Ps. xcii: 1.) Paul in his epistle to the 
Phillipians says the same thing. 
lv: I. 

bith. We all need to have faith 
to have our prayers answered, “according 
to your faith.” (Matt. ix: 29.) Faith is 
the golden key that unlocks the gates of 
heaven. (Jas. 1: 6.) 

But we need a warrant to have true 
faith. Where is it? It is in the Word— 
the Holy Bible. Where God’s Word 
abideth there is true faith. (Mark xi: 
24; John xv: 7; I John v: 4.) And then 
we gain confidence; God resisteth the 
proud, but gives grace to the humble. 
(Jas. iv: 3-6.) 

8. Perseverance. Pray and faint not. 
(Luke xviii: 1-8.) God likes importunity 
in prayer. (Rom. xit: 12.) Saul’s con- 
version on the way to Damascus. (Acts 
ix: 1-9; Eph. ili: 20; Jer. xxxiii: 3.) 

9. Petition. Ask for something that 
you want when praying. (Matt. vi: 11; 
vi: 33; Col. ili: 1; Heb. iv: 16.) 

Prayers of the Bible are noted for 
their brevity. TheSyro-Phenician wom- 
an’s (Matt. vii: 25-30); the Publican’s 
(Luke xviii: 10); Peter’s (Matt. xiv: 30); 
Saul’s (Acts ix: 6). John, seventeenth 
chapter, is the longest prayer that Christ 
made, for most of his prayers were brief 
and to the point. The longest prayer in 
the Bible was made by King Solomon, 
on the dedication of the temple. (I Kings 
viii: 12-62.) There are three classes of 
Christians in the world: (1) The asking 
Christian. (2) The seeking Christian. 
(3) The knocking Christian. We are to 
be in daily communion with God. God 
answers petiions, but in his own way. 
Moses, the prince of praying men (Deut. 
iv: 22-26) answered (Deut. xxxiv: 4); 
the Mount -of Transfiguration (Luke ix: 
28); Elijah (I Kings xvii: 1). Locks up 
the heavens for three years, “under the 
juniper tree.” (I Kings xix: 4.) Elijah 
in the chariot of fire (II Kings ii: 1-12). 
Paul prays (II Cor. xii: 7), ‘Let God 
choose the way and the time, for he 
knows what is best for us all.” 

10. Submission. *'Thy will be done.” 
(Matt. vi: 10; Luke xxii: 42; John vil: 
37; ix: 30.) “Let your request be 
known.” The “peace of God shall keep 
your minds.” (Phil. iv:6-7.) ‘Let this 
cup pass from me, but not my will, but 
thine, be done.” Christ praying in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. (Matt. xxviii: 
39-40; Mark xiv: 35-36.) © | 


fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


RECAPITULATION. 
1. Adoration. 
2. Confession. 
3. Restitution. 
4. Brotherly Love—Unity. 
5. The Spirit of Forgiveness. 
6. Thanksgiving. 
7, Faith. 
8. Perseverance. 
9. Petition. 
I 


o. Submission. O. C. Pope. 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


A patent has just been granted on an in- 
genious contrivance, made by Mr. Benjamin 
D. Milliken of Somerville, Mass., for the 
purpose of mixing liquid and powdered sub- 
stances, where the latter cannot be held in 
solution. This will be a great convenience 
to manufacturers of sauces, liquid polishes 
and the like, where a given quantity of each 
ingredient must enter every package. One 
of these machines has been in constant use 
since April of last year, at 140 Commercial 
street, Boston, where it can be seen by any 
one interested, pumping Parlor Pride Stove 
Enamel.— Exchange. 


The April Century is a Centennial number, 
one-half of its pages being devoted to this 
subject. The frontispiece is ‘‘Washington 
Taking the Oath as President.” The first 
article is a historical sketch of “The Inau- 
guration of Washington.” This is followed 
by. ‘‘Washington at Mount Vernon after the 
Revolution” and ‘‘Washington in New York 
in 1789.” George Kennan bas a chapter on 
‘‘The Russian Police.’”? The Lincoln History 
treats of ‘Retaliation, the Enrollment and 
the Draft.” 


A young lady wishes a situation in a small 
family to do housework or to take care of 
children and be generally useful about the 
house. Address Miss Lucia Rogers, Benicia, 
Cal. Please do not answer by postal card. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE Paocrric office excellent un- 


Physicians, clergymen and scientists unite 
in recommending Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
troubles. 


Read all the advertisements of spring med- 


The ten elements of true prayer we all 


icines, and then take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


need before coming into the presence of | 7 
“Holy, 


David’s prayers are given to us in the | 


(Phil. 


PELOUBE 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers 
Spring Music 


Are just at hand. Musical societies and choir, 
do well who round off the season with the 
practice of Oantatas or Glee Collections 
Among many good Cantatas, we publish— 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa. 75 cts, $6.72 
per doz. 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell. 60 cts,, 
$5 40 per doz. 
Buck’s Forty-sixth Psalm. $1, $9 per doz 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar. $1, $9 per doz 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, 3; 
cts., $2.75 per doz. 
Buck’s Den Munio. $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of °76. $1, $9 doz, 
Hodges’ Rebecca. 65 cts., $6 per doz. 
Andrews’ Rath and Boaz 65 cts., $6 doz, 
SCHOOL MUSIO BOOKS. — Emerson’s 
Song Manual, United Voices, Song Harmony, 


Children’s School Songs. Oharming book 
for younger classes, and many others. — 


WEIG4> 
ROYAL 


Any book mailed post-paid, for retai} 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. DITson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St. Phils. 


EASTER CARDS 


ASTER BOOKLETS, PRAYER 

Books and Hymnals, Oxford Bi- 
bles, with Teachers’ Helps, Sunday- 
school Cards. Wedding and Visiting 
Cards promptly and correctly engrav- 
ed and printed. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 
sally conceded that 


surpasses by P| AN OS 


all other instru- 
ments made, 
The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance of 
its manufacture. 

HAINES BRO’S PIANOS —celebrated 


for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura- 
bility, and the preferred instrument of the world’s 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRINGTON PIANOS —Beautiful in 
tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nonical than the ordinary ._ kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short- weight alum or phosphate * et 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxine Pow- 
DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Itis a fact univer- 


PIANOS. 


| allthe latest improvements. 
au | sterling merit and of moderate pri 
* price, and fully guaran. 


A. L. BANCROFT & Co, 192,Post street 


x Smith’s Cash Store, 


Why not "Wake Up’’ to the advantages your 
wide awake neighbors derive who buy every- 
thing they need to eat or to wear from one 
firm which makes a speciality of selling the 
BEST staple goods in ALL lines at Wholesale 
Prices direct to consumers in any quantity. 
_ Price list Free on application. Send postal 
card for copy, At Once. You can order from 
5 Cts. worth up, and Save 10 per cent to 30 
per cent, after paying freight chgs. 

Address as above; Smith’s Cash 
Store, the LARGEesT DEALERs IN Gen- 

era! Merchandise, west of the Mississipp! River. — 


STOVES. 


New method of stringing; nct affacted by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune, 


KOHLER < CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


OD $1 00 to $30 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 30 00 
Coal 6 00 75 00 
| LAMPS. 
Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. | ravic ramps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
_ FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


OUR READERS MYERS & Co. 


Should send for a copy of the Homz Orrorz, | 863 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay | , 


street, San Francisco. It contains the selling SAMPLES FREE 
BN 


4 of nearly two thousand useful articles, 
EASTER. 1889, 


ent free to any address, on application. 
Services of Song and Responsive Readings. 


1889. 
OHIMES OF VICTORY. PORTALS OF GLORY. BEAUTIFUL MORNING. 
CHIMES OF THE RESURREOTION. THE EARLY DAWN. 


Price of the above, 5 cents each, postpaid, or $4 per 100, by express, unpaid. 


And the anthem, ‘‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 6 cents each, postpaid. — 
Send 80 cents in stamps for one each of the above, five concert exercises and the Anthem, to 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 Geary Street, - - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 
735 MARKET ST., - FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


03" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty._2y 


EASTER CARDS 


For thirty cents in postage stamps we will send you & sample package of ten 
(10) Easter Cards, ranging in prices from three (3) to ten (10) cents each. 
EASTER BO@KLETS and ART NOVELTIES in great variety. 


Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


T’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


735 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
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